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The fifth annual convention of the Ohio Hospital As- 
20-22, was the most largely attended and the most gen- 
erally successful in the history of the organization. The 
subject of standardization of hospital service was dis- 
cussed in all its phases, with greatest emphasis on the 
necessity of organizing the staff and insuring their adop- 

“tion of the idea, while the immediate problems of hospital 
administration were given attention in numerous round 
table conferences. 

Father M. F. Griffin, of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Youngstown, first vice president, was elected president 
to succeed Dr. A. R. Warner, superintendent Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, who presided over the Cleveland 
meeting. Dr. E. R. Crew, superintendent Miami Valley 
Hospital, Dayton, was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 
Other officers chosen were Frank E. Chapman, superin- 
tendent Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, first vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Alice M. Thatcher, superintendent Christ Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, second vice-president; Miss Mary E. 
Jamison, superintendent Grant Hospital, Columbus, third 
vice-president; members executive committee, Dr. War- 
ner, Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, superintendent Cincinnati 
General Hospital; P. W. Behrens, superintendent Toledo 
Hospital; Mr. Chapman and Miss M. E. Lawson, Akron 
City Hospital. 

The next convention will be held the third or fourth 
week in May, 1920. Dr. Crew, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on time and place, reported that a number of cities 
desired to entertain the next meeting, and at his sugges- 
tion this was left to the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee. 


The attendance was in the neighborhood of two hun- 
dred. The commercial exhibits were numerous and note- 
worthy, and could have been exceeded in number and 
merit only by those at a national convention. Mr. Chap- 
man, who handled this work, was congratulated upon his 
success. He also engineered the entertainment features, 
including a tea, a dinner on the final evening of the con- 
vention, and an automobile trip to Rainbow Hospital and 
Warrensville Farm, unusual Cleveland institutions. 

In his annual address, President Warner referred to 
the stimulation given by the war to hospital work, as 
well as to all other lines of endeavor, and pointed out how 
this is to result. He laid stress on the solution of the 
problems of standardization as one of the big things of 
the immediate future, and told of the work of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Conference, recently organized. Dr. War- 
ner gave emphasis to the idea that the institution should 
take precedence over any group representing a single 
interest, and therefore believed that the work of the new 
conference should be especially noteworthy, since it is a 
composite body representing all of the various organiza- 
tions concerned with hospital service. Dr. Warner also 
gave attention in his address to the subject of legislation, 
and showed how the laws recently enacted in Ohio are 
affecting the hospitals. He suggested the importance of 
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OrganizeMedical Men forStandardization 


Ohio Hospitals Hear Vigorous Talks on Big Topic and 
Elect Father Griffin President—Round Tables Featured 


studying legislation before its enactment, so that the jp. 
terests of the hospitals will be properly considered, 

The afternoon session was given over to round tables, 
Sister Genevieve, of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Y oungs. 
town, presided over the first, and by her common-sense 
practical handling of the discussions added much to their 
value. Her round table was devoted to the hospital feed. 
ing problem. Unfortunately, T. P. Cagwin, manager of 
the Statler, and John L. Hennessy, chief steward and 
purchasing agent for the five Statler Hotels, who were 
on the program, were unable to attend. 

Miss Marguerite Hawks, head dietitian at U. S. Army 
Base Hospital, Camp Sherman, O., gave an interesting 
description of the methods used in feeding the soldiers 
there. She brought out the fact that each ward has its 
own diet kitchen, with electric grill. White enameled 
dishes are used. Special orders, toast, coffee, etc., are 
prepared in the ward kitchens, the ambulant patients doing 
the work. 

From the main kitchen the food is distributed by means 
of special carts, made of galvanized iron. 
food boxes, which are kept hot by means of boiling 
water. The orderlies wheel these carts from the main 
kitchen to the wards. Of the 1,600 patients at the base 
hospital at Camp Sherman, about 600 are served from the 
food carts, and about 175 are on special diets. 
mainder are served in the mess halls, as they are well 
enough to go there for their meals. The cafeteria system 
is used in the mess hall, the boys caring for their own 
dishes after the meals are served. 

A simple menu is used, the basis being 65 per cent 
carbohydrates, 14 per cent proteins and 14 per cent fats. 

The discussion of feeding problems which lowed 
Miss Hawks’ talk indicated both a wide variation in actual 
food costs and a lack of specific information on this sub- 
ject. The Army has an allowance of 50 cents a day for 
regular and 58 cents for special diets, this covering the 
cost of the raw food only. Some of the superintendents 
present figured their costs including the cost of prepara- 
tion and service, but this, it was agreed, is a less desir- 
able method than that whereby the cost of the raw food 
alone is taken into account. 

Sister Genevieve interjected an interesting viewpoint 
here, however, when she said that her hospital has more 
trouble satisfying the patients than in figuring costs. 
She suggested that the reason is that the patient !rought 
to a hospital has been tempted with all sorts of dainties 
at home, and misses these in the hospital. The doctors 
ordinarily see things from the patient’s viewpoint. instead 
of realizing what the hospital is up against. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Chapman, Miss Marguerite 
Deaver, dietitian of Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, told 
how her department is managed. She has full charge of 
the dietary, and believes that the dietitian in eve ¥ insti- 
tution should manage this work, including the «lection 
of the foods. She suggested that much of the foo waste 
is due to the selection of the wrong foods by tho buyer, 
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CONVENTION OF OHIO HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION IN SESSION AT STATLER HOTEL, CLEVELAND. 


or the purchase of foods in excessive quantity. She also 
emphasized the importance of quality, bringing out the 
fact that it is poor policy to buy canned goods that are 
cheap, if they have to be doctored up with sugar to make 
them worth using. She insisted that the dietitian should 
buy as a means of having the kind and quality of foods 
that are suitable for the hospital. 

This introduced a general discussion of the question of 
buying foods, in which Dr. Warner, Mr. Chapman and 
Dr. E. R. Crew, of Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, par- 
ticipated. The principle of having the dietary department 
separate and independent from others is right, in Dr. 
Warner's opinion. Formerly at Lakeside the dietitian 
was under the nursing department, but not now. The 
dietitian should also have full control of the kitchens 
and the cooking, and the cooks should be responsible to 
her. The dietitian should not handle the buying, but 
purchases should comform to her requirements. The ques- 
tion ot the amount of sugar in the syrups and the way 
meat comes from the shops should be determined by the 
dietitian. 

Some of the dietitians present gave a lot of emphasis 
also to the importance of having control over the help, 
and doing the “hiring and firing.” 

Mr. Chapman laid down as a principle of purchasing 
that the person who consumes should not buy, because 
he or she is likely to be “too easy.” For this reason 
dietitians, head nurses and others that use the supplies 
ought not handle the actual purchasing, he insisted. 

Dr. Crew thought the dietitian should buy a large per- 
centage of the food products. “Get a good head of the 
dietary department and hold her responsible,” was his 
idea. The dietitian can go to market and buy more in- 
telligently than the superintendent. If she is responsible 
for the food she is to serve to patients, she should have 
the right to select it. However, in the selection of larger 
items and in placing orders for futures on canned goods, 


etc., the superintendent should buy, but should call on the 
dietitian for suggestions. 

Miss K. M. Percy, dietitian, of University Hospital, 
Columbus, tossed a bomb-shell into camp by announcing 
that the food cost in her institution is only 13 cents per 
meal per person. The total cost, including preparation 
and service, is 15 1-3 cents, or 46 cents a day. The 
figures, she said, are based on a six months’ record, and 
the meals figured included those of staff, employes, nurses 
and patients. 

This was so much below the figures submitted by 
others present that Miss Percy was asked a good many 
questions as to how she did it. One fact brought out in 
the discussion was that she served meat only twice a day, 
and in view of the high price of meat this may explain 
the net result to a partial degree. The superintendent of 
the hospital vouched for the generally high character of 
the meals. 

The first talk at the Wednesday morning session was 
given by Norman C. Collacott, manager of the Up-to- 
Date Laundry, of Cleveland, on “Modern Laundry 
Methods.” While not pretending to understand the 
special problems of the institutional laundry, Mr. Colla- 
cott discussed the question of equipment, arrangement 
and other technical features in an authoritative way, and 
gave some suggestions along this line. 

With reference to building and equipping the laundry, 
he suggested that the manufacturers of laundry equip- 
ment be consulted, and that a practical laundry operator 
also be in the conference. Labor is the big cost item, so 
avoid useless steps in laying out the plant. Have the 
ceilings high, fifteen feet or more, so as to get good ven- 
tilation, and assure this by the use of an exhaust fan, 
located in the ceiling or at one end of the laundry. Walls 
should be white enamel, for good lighting, and felt mats 
should be provided for employes to stand on. 

He laid stress on the importance of standardizing lots 
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of goods, so as to avoid overloading the washing ma- 
chines. He urged the use of a water softening plant, 
which he said would pay for itself by saving 35 per cent 
of the soap. It also enables the quantity of soda used to 


FATHER M. F. GRIFFIN 
Elected President of Ohio Association. 


be cut down, and the washing time shortened, thus length- 
ening the life of the linens. 

Mr. Collacott urged that large sized washers be. used, 
and recommended a temperature of 180 degrees for the 
hot water, which can be provided by use of the exhaust 
steam. Proper facilities for the discharge of the hot 
water are necessary, to avoid overheating the laundry. 
A 30-inch extractor, equipped with automatic brake and 
safety cover, is about right for a hospital laundry, he 
thought. The flat work ironer should have a capacity of 
at least 60 feet per minute. 

Over-capacity in laundry equipment, he suggested, is a 
lot better than under. Have enough equipment to keep 
ahead of the operators, as the loss of labor is more im- 
portant than loss of use of the machinery. Mr. Collacott 
closed by urging employers to take a personal interest in 
the welfare of the workers, and to do everything possible 
to make their positions worth while. 

Dr. Warner called attention to the fact that the 
American Hospital Association plans to develop serv- 
ice bureaus to deal with technical features of hospital 
service, such as laundry operation, because he said the 
functions of a hospital are too numerous for the superin- 
tendent to be expert in them all. The dispensary will be 
the first subject handled through the A. H. A. bureau. 

Warren Search, of the J. B. Ford Company, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., suggested the value of using a bleach for 
disinfecting purposes, and said that it should not be 
eliminated simply because a water softener is in use. He 


urged the use of Javelle water for bleaching purposes, 

Dr. Crew made an interesting suggestion concerning 
the use of an electrolytic solution for bleaching purposes, 
Hypochloride of soda is used, and apparatus is available 
for producing it cheaply. Dr. Bachmeyer said that the 
apparatus is to be installed in the Cincinnati General, as 
it appears to be able to produce good results. 

Dr. Bachmeyer’s round table gave considerable atten. 
tion to laundry problems, Sister Genevieve bringing up 
the matter of lost linens. She said that many a good 
system for control of the linens looks good on paper, but 
doesn’t work out in practice. Mr. Chapman made the 
point that the losses are less likely to occur in the lau. 
dry than in the wards. 

Dr. Warner was asked to give some information about 
the system for reclaiming gauze, which is in use at Lake. 
side, and said that it has been a success, having been 
employed for about eight years. The gauze is given 
autoclave sterilization before being used, and its use js 
absolutely safe under this plan. The trouble with rely- 
ing on the laundry process for sterilization, he said, is 
that much of the water is not hot enough to sterilize. In 
purchasing gauze that is to be reclaimed, it is necessary 
to buy a better quality than otherwise. It is also desir- 
able to use made-up dressings, with sewed edges, to pre- 
vent raveling. . The expense of handling is comparatively 
small, being involved principally in the overnight soak- 
ing. Another advantage of using made-up dressings is 
that they straighten out automatically. Convalescent 
patients pull out sponges. The sterilization is done after 
the washing process is completed, and a red slip, written 
in silver ink, is used as a guide to whether the package 
has been sterilized or not. If it has, the color is faded. 
Dr. Warner expressed confidence in the Diack sterilizer 
control, which he said melts at 118.5 degrees, as the 
tablets are accurate and meit when the temperature 
reaches that point. Lakeside uses the Diack control to 
determine how much can be put in a package to be ster- 
ilized, as it sometimes happens that such a big load is put 
in that the steam doesn’t penetrate. 

R. W. Yengling, superintendent of Youngstown Hos- 
pital, discussed handling store-room supplies, explaining 
that medical supplies are indexed, the shelves being let- 
tered and numbered. This prevents buying goods that 
are already in stock. In order to correct the troubles 
arising from the habit of wards borrowing from each 
other and failing to return the goods, the wards are 
inventoried weekly and the supplies re-distributed as neces- 
sary. The hospital has a “loan cupboard,” from which 
items which are rarely used are supplied, to be returned 
after they are obtained through the regular requisition 
system, which is applied on all supplies. 

Mr. Yengling stated that these requisitions, to be hon- 
ored, must be signed by the department head or the sup- 
erintendent, but Mr. Chapman insisted that the superin- 
tendent is the only person who should have this author- 
ity. He said that one person should handle all of the 
requisitions. 

C. S. Hildreth, superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Cleveland, explained the use of a card system in his 
store-room, a different card being used for this item. 
The amount of goods purchased and the cost, the quanti- 
ties requisitioned and supplied and other data are slow! 
on the card, and the accuracy of the system was indi- 
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cated ‘by the fact that an inventory check after a year’s 
use showed a discrepancy of less than $10 in handling 
$80,000 worth of supplies. A storekeeper who gives all 
of his time to this work is employed, getting a salary of 
$110 a month. 

Dr. Bachmeyer said that_in his hospital no, workman 
can get a tool or equipment of any kind without a requisi- 
tion. This is handled by the mechanical director, who 
supervises the maintenance of all of the mechanical 
equipment of the plant. The assistant superintendent 
checks up the issue of linens by actual inspection of the 
linen rooms. The storekeeper knows what quantities are 
normal, and advises the superintendent’s office when the 
amount runs over the average. 

Miss Lawson, of Akron City Hospital, discussed house- 
keeping procedures, giving Gibson’s Soap Polish a good 
word in connection with the cleaning of her rubber tile. 
She said that a good vacuum cleaning system is installed, 


DR. E. R, CREW, 


Superintendent of Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Re-elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


but that the hose is too long and heavy for the women to 
She found the problem of cleaning terrazzo a 
difficult one to solve. 


handle, 


In this connection there was some discussion of how to 
get good housekeepers, the point being made that pro- 
moted scrubwomen do not make good executives. One 
suggestion was that older graduate nurses who have tired 
of this work be employed as housekeepers, though it was 
objected that many of them have not had the requisite 
training. Dr. Bachmeyer offered the idea that the vari- 
ous schools of home economics are turning out good 
housekeepers, and that those who take this work in the 
University of Cincinnati are coming to the Cincinnati 
General for postgraduate training in dietetics, house- 
keeping and laundry management, and are making good. 


‘developing. 


Dr. Bachmeyer advised the use of a scrubbing machine 
for cleaning terrazzo corridors, the mechanical method 
preventing the waste of soap. Soap should not be used 
on tile, as it makes a film. He recommended that man 


instead of women be used for handling vacuum cleaner 
hose, as it is rather heavy for women. 

Sister Genevieve reported that a metal cart is used in 
her hospital to transport the hose and take the burden off 


the cleaning women. She also pointed out that a Hoover’ 
electric sweeper is located on each floor for supplementary 
work, such as when the graduate nurses on duty desire 
to brush up their rooms. 

Dr. Warner suggested a saving of soap by drying it 
out before use. Unless this is done, it dissolves too quick- 
ly. Scrub-women like nothing better than to see the 
suds fly, he said. The drying out period often occupies a 
year, but when the soap is used after this process, it lasts 
much longer. 

Mr. Chapman reported use of a jelly soap made from 
new chip soap. He had found it better to sell the kitchen 
refuse than to use it for making soap. 

Mr. Hildreth read an interesting paper on dispensary 
work, indicating the lines along which this service is 
Miss Friedman, head of the social service 
department of Mt. Sinai Hospital, spoke of the popularity 
of evening clinics for venereal diseases, and indicated 
that these hours may be used for others as well. Arsen- 
obenzol is given free when necessary. Three workers are 
giving massage and gymnasium work for infantile par- 
alysis with good results. The clinics are operated on the 
basis of paying 10 cents for the first visit and nothing 
thereafter. The prenatal clinic has become popular and 
is growing. The dental clinic was opened to help out in 
diagnosis. Some extraction and treatment work is done, 
but no replacements. 

Br. Warner led the discussion on accounting, which 
he said is largely an individual problem. Accounting 
should be done for the purpose of getting information 
which can be applied, and as it costs money, it is poor 
policy to compile figures which are not needed. There 
are .a few standard figures which are being used as a 
basis for comparing the work in various hospitals, these 
including the per capita cost, cost of food per meal 
served, etc. Dr. Warner expressed the opinion that it is 
impossible to standardize hospital accounting. 

John G. Bowman, director of the American College of 
Surgeons, delivered an eloquent address on the purposes 
and objects of hospital standardization, putting it up to 
superintendents to get behind and help to put the thing 
over. He was followed by Mr. Chapman, who gave a 
practical talk on the subject, emphasizing the fact that 
standardization means the improvement of hospitals. 

Father Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., Regent of Mar- 
quette University and president of the Catholic Hospital 
Association, spoke on “The Right to Health in Ohio,” in 
which he emphasized the importance of the basic medical 
sciences, and criticised the legislature and the public for 
authorizing people not qualified by training or experience 
to attempt to treat along medical lines. Some of these 
cults have a germ of truth in them, he conceded, but ulti- 
mately they will serve to provide technicians for use by 
the medical profession, instead of standing alone as 
complete sciences. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Minnesota Endorses Standardization 


State Hospital Association, in Splendid Convention, Gives 
Program Formal Approval—Nursing Questions Debated 


The second annual convention of the Minnesota Hos- 
pital Association, held at the Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, on June 4 and 5 showed not only the striking 
growth of the organization, but its appreciation of the 
latest and livest developments in hospital work. 

With a registration of over eighty, fifty per cent more 
than last year, and a total attendance at several sessions 
running nearly twice this number; with forty new mem- 
bers to add to those taken in during the year, making a 
total of 104; and with the presence of John G. Bowman, 
of the American College of Surgeons, and Father C. B. 
Moulinier, president of the Catholic Hospital Association, 
to stimulate the thorough discussion of the subject of 
standardization already provided for in the program, 
nothing remained to be desired to make the conference 
one wholly satisfactory from every standpoint. Dr. L. B. 
Baldwin, superintendent University Hospital, Minneap- 
olis, was elected president of the association. 

The powerful presentation of the cause of standardi- 
zation given by Dr. Bowman and Father Moulinier, to- 
gether with the intelligent handling of the problems pre- 
sented by its several aspects given by members of the 
Minnesota Association in addresses before the convention, 
served to cover the ground thoroughly. The result was 
that some misunderstandings of the subject on the part of 
some of the members were cleared up, and complete 
agreement with the plan was reached, as indicated by 
the adoption of a resolution, presented by G. W. Olson, 
superintendent of the Swedish Hospital of Minneapolis, 
stating that “we heartily approve of the work toward 
standardization of medical and surgical practice in the 
hospitals in Minnesota, and that we pledge our coopera- 
tion toward the attainment of the results aimed at.” 

Dr. E. S. Mariette, president of the Association, pre- 
sided at the meetings, aided by the expert assistance of 
Miss Lydia H. Keller, R. N., secretary, and by the whole 
corps of officers. The solid business atmosphere of the 
convention may be gathered from the fact that the two- 
day program provided for working sessions lasting from 
9 o’clock in the morning to late in the evening. The only 
entertainment feature included was an informal dinner at 
the Odin Club on Thursday evening, and that was not 
permitted to interfere with the business session of that 
evening. 

STANDARDIZATION THE KEY-NOTE, 
Sounding the keynote of the meeting, Dr. Mariette in 


his opening address emphasized the fact that while stand- 
ardization became a slogan during the war, it is just as 
important in peace, as far as the hospitals are con- 
cerned. He pointed out that with the rapidly increas- 
ing sense of the hospital’s duty as a social service in- 
stitution, the necessity for handling its work to the best 
advantage, from the standpoint of the patient, is more 
than ever apparent, and that standardization meets this 
need. 

An extremely interesting talk was that of Capt. W. S. 
Miller, of the Sanitary Corps of the Army, on the educa- 


tional work being done for and with wounded men. He 
emphasized the fact that Ft. Snelling and other Army 
hospitals the chief end of the work which the men are 
encouraged to undertake is curative, having in view the 
employment of the hands and mind as an aid to recoy- 
ery; and he pointed out the difference between such work 
and that designed to qualfy the men for earning a living 
afterward, the latter being cared for by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

Closely connected with Capt. Miller’s talk was that of 
Harry W. Jones, district vocational officer of the Board 


JOHN G. BOWMAN, 


Brilliant Director of American College of Surgeons, Whose Talks 
on Standardization Have Featured Recent Hospital Convention. 


of Rehabilitation of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Mr. Jones stated that the rehabilitation work 
of the Government has been guided by the experience of 
the French, British and Canadians, enabling it to proceed 
with fewer mistakes than might otherwise have been the 
case. He explained the manner in which the work is 
conducted in the fourteen districts into which the coun- 
try is divided, with the aid of the American Red (ross, 
to the end that no disabled soldier is permitted to remain 
unaided. 

The attitude of the hospital of to-day toward the out 
patient, and toward its recognized duty toward the com- 
munity as a whole, was strikingly shown in the address 
of Miss Beatrice Lindberg, industrial worker for the 
Minnesota Advisory Commission directing the work of 
the tuberculosis sanitoria in that State. This adress, 
with that of Miss Marion Tibbetts, of the Social Service 
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Department of the University Hospital of Minneapolis, on 
Thursday, illustrated the tremendous importance of work 
in the homes of patients who come to hospitals either 
for bed care or to clinics, and the great preventive meas- 
ures which are possible through education, if the oppor- 


tunity of intimate contact thus offered is seized. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF TRUSTEES. 
Wednesday afternoon was devoted wholly to standard- 


ization and to the development and operation of the vari- 
ous Cepartments which standardization requires shall be 
utilized. Beginning with an address by Mrs. W. D. Greg- 
ory, president of the Northwestern Hospital of Minneapo- 
lis, i Which she pointed out that directors and trustees 
must accept their share of responsibility in the operation 
of the hospital and the determination of its policy, as an 
essential step in establishing proper standards, the dis- 
cussion covered the relations between the hospital and 
its staff, by Dr. Farr, of the staff of St. Barnabas Hospi- 
tal, and G. W. Olson, superintendent of the Swedish 
Hospital; the medical records to be kept in the hospital, 
by Dr. H. B. Sweetser, of the staff of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis; the varied requirements of the clin- 
ical laboratory, by Dr. Drake, pathologist of the Swedish 
Hospital; the medical records to be kept in the hospital, 
Dr. ’. S. Bissell, of the University Hospital; and the 
eloquent talks by Mr. Bowman and Father Moulinier on 
the general features of standardization. 

The evening session of Wednesday was devoted to a 
round table discussion, under the leadership of J. E. 
Haugen, of the St. Paul Hospital, of a number of sub- 
jects of considerable interest and importance, chief among 
which were the question of protecting the hospital against 
had debts and that of meeting the need for more nurses, 
graduate and student. 

Among those participating in the discussion of these 
and other subjects brought up were Drs. Ancker and 
Mariette, Messrs. Olson and Haugen, Rev. Henry Hartig, 
Misses Keller, Christiansen and Gill and Sister Mary Jo- 
seph, of Rochester. While it was conceded that payment 
in advance is the ideal means of preventing difficulty of 
i financial nature with patients, it was also pointed out 
that when, as often happens, a patient is rushed in at 
night for immediate attention, no arrangement of this 
sort is possible; and as Mr. Olson remarked, it is impos- 
sible to avoid losses altogether. He stated that the best 
practice seems to be to require advance payment, an ap- 
plication for credit, or an application for free service, 
the presentation of these alternatives usually bringing 
the desired result. 


*: 2 TO 5 PER CENT CREDIT LOSSES. 
That bad debts and collection difficulties are a problem 


oi some size and importance was indicated by Mr. Olson’s 
statement that his hospital employs a man at $125 a 
month. with a Ford automobile, to make collections, and 
that recently in a single day patients left with $335 in 
bills unpaid, the average running around $3,000 a month. 
Dr. Ancher said that in extreme cases the only solution 
is simply to transfer the patient to free service in a ward, 
thus eliminating all questions of a charge. It appeared 
that losses from unpaid bills range from 2 to 5 per cent. 

The discussion of dining-room problems and arrange- 
ment brought out some interesting comment, especially 
with reference to the use of the cafeteria plan as a means 
of meeting the scarcity of help. It developed that some 


use of the cafeteria idea, either for Sundays or alto- 
gether, was being made, with entire success. Both Dr. 
Ancker and Dr. Mariette stated that they will probably 
experiment in this direction, Dr. Ancker remarking that 
help is almost impossible to get, and Mr. Olson’s experi- 
ence being the same. The separation of the various 
classes of persons in the hospital during meals seems to 
be the generally approved practice, the exact plan de- 
pending somewhat on the size of the institution and the 
number of persons in each class. 

Accounting for supplies, especially in city and state in- 
stitutions, was a point which brought out some interest- 
ing features, growing out of the demand from municipal 
and state authorities that all goods supplied be definitely 
accounted for otherwise than by a report of use or con- 
demnation. No check on this appeared to be possible, 
except the usual practice of requiring the used article 
to be turned in before a new one is issued. 

The question of allowances for pupil nurses was 
most animated discussion of the evening. Dr. Ancker 
declared that his institution has more applications from 
would-be pupil nurses than it can care for, and he sug- 
gested that the trend is toward shortening the period of 
instruction from three to two years, commenting that 
any nurse who cannot get all of the instructions she 
needs in the shorter period is not of the right material. 
He qualified this with the statement that nurses intend- 
ing to take up executive or educational work might take 
an extra year of training. Mr. Haugen also said that his 
hospital has more applicants than it needs for pupil 
nurses, although Miss Keller said that there is a short- 
age, especially in state institutions. 


The question of allowances for pupi! nurses was 
brought up, and it appeared that there is some pressure 
for better remuneration than the six or seven dollars a 


month which is usual. The same question came up 
Thursday in the discussion of the eight-hour day for 
nurses; and the significant suggestion was made that 
nurses and pupil nurses are thought to be within the 
minimum wage laws of Minnesota and other states, a’- 
though the question has not been raised. It was pointed 
out during the discussion that the higher pay reported 
for pupil nurses in state institutions, such as tuberculosis 
sanitoria, is due to the limited training which can be 
offered, and to the consequent necessity for a greater 
inducement by way of payment. 
SOCIAL SERVICE ASPECTS. 

Miss Tibbetts’ able paper on social service work in con- 
nection with a general hospital, which has already been 
referred to, occupied much of the Thursday morning ses- 
sion. She emphasized her belief that education rather 
than relief is the predominant task of the social worker. 
The growth of this feature of hospital work, since the 
Massachusetts General Hospital established one of the 
first social service departments, in 1905, is shown by the 
present number of 250 such departments in hospitals, 
with 600 workers. Cooperation with children’s bureaus, 
with legal aid in some cases, and special attention to 
home conditions in obstetrical and gynecological cases, 
was urged as necessary in such work. Miss Tibbetts 
mentioned the social service department of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York City, as a model of its kind. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Dr. Clinton Heads Oklahoma Hospitals 


Standardization of Service, With Emphasis On Case 
Records, Discussed at Organization Meeting at Muskogee 


With an attendance of twenty representative institu- 
tions, the Oklahoma State Hospital Association was 
organized at a meeting held at the Hotel Severs, Musko- 
gee, on May 21, Dr. Fred S. Clinton, of Tulsa, being 
elected president, with other officers as follows: 

First vice-president, Dr. J. A. Hatchett, El] Reno San- 
itarium, El Reno; second vice-president, Dr. A. J. Risser, 
Blackwell Sanitarium, Blackwell; executive secretary, 
Paul H. Fesler, University Hospital, Oklahoma City; 
treasurer, Dr. Sessler Hoss, chief surgeon, M. V. R. R. 
and P. & S. Hospital, Muskogee; delegate to the American 
Hospital Association, Mr. Fesler; alternate, Dr. F. K. 
Camp, Wesley Hospital, Oklahoma City. 

The meeting was held in connection with the annual 
convention of the Oklahoma State Medical Association, 
and the organization was perfected at a luncheon given 
by Dr. Clinton to the hospital representatives present, at 
which addresses on subjects connected with hospital or- 
ganization were delivered by a number of leading Okla- 
homa hospital men, the full program, being as follows: 

The object of the Meeting, by Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Okla- 


homa Hospital, Tulsa. 

What is Hospital Standardization? Dr. F. K. Camp, 
Wesley Hospital, Oklahoma City. 

Minimum Requirements of Case Records, by Dr. LeRoy 
Long, University Hospital, Oklahoma City. 

The Hospital As a Health Center, by Dr. J. A. Hatchett, 
El Reno Sanitarium, El Reno. 

The Doctor’s Part, by Dr. V. Berry, Okmulgee Hospital, 
Okmulgee. 

The Hospital’s Part, by Dr. A. 
pital, Blackwell. 

The Minimum Laboratory Requirements of a General Hos- 
pital, and Its Equipment and Management, by Dr. M. Smith, 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, Oklahoma City. 

bets Go, eé Dr. Sessler Hoss, P. & S. Hospital, Muskogee. 

TANDARDIZATION CHIEF TOPIC 
In his soos remarks, Dr. Cinton outlined briefly 


the various considerations calling for the improvement 
of hospital methods, and to the growing strength of the 
standardization movement, as the chief reason why hos- 
pitals should organize as a means of concerting their 
efforts, quoting John G. Bowman, of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, to the effect that “hospital standard- 
ization is merely an organized effort by which the pro- 
fession and the hospitals may effectively carry out their 
own purposes.” 

The other speakers who were heard stuck closely to the 
text of organization and standardization, as the subjects 
of their addresses indicate in most instances. All of 
these papers were ably handled, and several of them will 
be printed in full in later issues of HosprrAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

One of the most interesting of those delivered was 
that of Dr. LeRoy Long, F. A. C. S., upon the subject 
of case records, which is one of the most conspicuous of 
the points involved in standardization. Dr. Long dealt 
succinctly with the subject, emphasizing the necessity of 
conciseness, system and accuracy. The record should in 
every case show the history of former diseases and in- 
juries, the family history in brief, the results of the 
physical examination of the patient, and the results of any 
laboratory work done in the case, including in all cases an 


S. Risser, Blackwell Hos- 


examination of the patient, and the results of any [ab- 
examination of the urine and a complete blood count. 
The importance of a complete record in surgical cases, 
with particular reference to anesthetizing, was aiso 


emphasized. 
LABORATORY REQUIREMENTS DISCUSSED | 
The laboratory requirements of a general hospital. as 


discussed in a paper presented by Dr. Smith, depend 
upon the individual instance, the speaker declared, inas- 
much as “all necessary laboratory work must be done to 
arrive at a proper diagnosis, and if the hospital laboratory 
is not prepared to render the service, the patient and 
doctor should be informed so that they may get the in- 
formation as to a laboratory that is able to render the 
physician the assistance he desires.” 

Dr. Smith outlined briefly the varied cases in which a 
laboratory examination is essential under modern prac- 
tice, and drew the obvious conclusion that facilities for 
such examination shotld be provided as a matter of 
course, together with the proper records of results. 
Proper charges for the service rendered, in the case of 
all excepting charity patients, should be made, he sug- 
gested, with collection by the general office as a matter 
of routine. 

A constitution for the new organization was adopted, 
providing for institutional and individual membership, the 
former being for corporations or associations, “organized 
for the promotion of public health or for the care or 
treatment of the sick or injured,” and the latter for per- 
sons officially connected with hospitals as superintendents 
or assistant superintendents of hospitals, as members of 
the medical staff or of the board of trustees. 





Won’t Recognize Osteopaths 


Ohio Hospitals Discuss Change in Sta- 
tus Due to Enactment of New Law 


The status of osteopaths, from the hospital standpoint, 
was discussed at the annual convention of the Ohio Hos- 
pital Association in Cleveland, May 20-22. Owing to the 
enactment of a law which provides that osteopaths who 
pass an examination before the state medical board may 
practice osteopathic surgery, some of the hospitals have 
received requests to. permit their institutions to be used 
for this purpose. 

It was proposed at first to adopt a resolution covering 
this point, but after discussion this was dropped. It was 
the general sentiment, however, that this law does not 
make it necessary for hospitals to recognize osteopaths, 
and the assumption was that the institutions would a:lvise 
in all cases that their facilities would not be availa!le to 
osteopathic practitioners. 





Women’s Hospital for Omaha 
Dr. Palmer Findley is to establish the woman’s hospital 
in Omaha, Neb. A contract for the erection of the structure. 
which will cost $75,000, has been awarded. James T. Allan 
is the architect. 
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Take Plenty of Time to Plan Building 


Study of Hospital in Relation to Community and 
Future Development Should Precede Detailed Drawings 


One of the most interesting features of the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Hospital Association, at Cleveland, 
May 20-22, was the round table on building, conducted 
under the chairmanship of Frank F. Chapman, superin- 
tendent of Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. Mr. Chapman 
pointed out the importance of the subject, in view of the 
probability of a large volume of hospital construction 
work in the immediate future. 

Charles F. Owsley, architect, of Youngstown, scored 
an excellent point in saying that the development of 
hospital service precedes the development of the build- 
ing. The social relationship of the hospital is becoming 
more pronounced, and may change the physical aspect of 
hospital construction. Some startling facts were brought 
out in the war period of the responsibility of the state 
and the city to its people, and this realization will hasten 
and accentuate the development of hospital buildings. 
The architect’s problem depends upon and varies with 
different conditions of each community. In order to suc- 
ceed in dealing with the problem, he must interpret the 
hospital’s needs. Hospital buildings are rapidly assuming 
the type of homes, cheerful places for the sick. The 
hospital building which is ugly has to been efficiently 
designed. 

Most hospitals just happen, said Mr. Chapman. Some 
are built that are not needed. He referred to one hos- 
pital of 225 beds, established to provide a maternity 
service. It was not needed, and met with utter failure, 
he declared. Present facilities and future needs must 
be correlated in planning hospitals. 


PROBLEMS OF NEW HOSPITAL 
Miss M. E, Lawson of the Akron City Hospital, 


described some of the problems that have grown out of 
the erection of a new and larger hospital, taking the 
place of the smaller building which has been in use. 
She believes that 80 per cent more nurses will be re- 
quired in the new structure, and that long, narrow build- 
ings involve much more labor than those that are more 
compactly built. She mentioned some changes for the 
better made in the details of the equipment, such as the 
substitution of wood for cement floors in the private 
rooms. 

“When do we start to dig?” is the query that too many 
hospital trustees ask before the proper time, Mr. Owsley 
suggested, 

“Don't be.in a hurry,” he advised. “Take plenty of 
time to solve the problem, and then go ahead.” 

He told of one municipality which is to build a con- 
tagious unit. The architect insists that this is only part 
of a general group, and is therefore urging a design that 
will permit of enlargement later. This naturally involves 
considerations that would not come up if a single struc- 
ture only need be kept in mind. In another case a new 
hospital building was erected in front of the old building, 
and the two had to be made a unit as far as successful 

‘Operation was concerned. 
Sister Innocence, of Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, gave 


some interesting facts regarding the new nine-story 
building, with a capacity of 200 beds, which this institu- 
tion recently completed. The building is unusually com- 
fortably furnished, with walnut and mahogany in, the 
private rooms, and a home-like and cheerful atmosphere 
has been cultivated. The addition increases the capacity 
of the hospital to 535. Sister Innocence was particu- 
larly proud of her kitchen, which she said is as fine as 
any. A method employed to get good results in the 
equipment was to let each sister indicate the equipment 
she wanted in her department. Three years were devoted 
to planning, and there were few mistakes. The cost per 
bed, due largely to the fact that the building was erected 
in war-time, was about $4,200. 

Mr. Chapman, answering a query, gave some sugges- 
tions on laying linoleum, which he regards as an ideal 
flooring. Cut it and let it stretch for three weeks face 
down, he suggested. Cement it with fish glue cement, 
and weight it down for two weeks with sand-bags. 
Through the use of this method, but one piece of linoleum 
in Mt. Sinai Hospital, where he used several thousand 
yards of the material, has buckled in the 3 years it has 
been in use. 


WHITE WOOD FLOORS 

Mr. Owsley favored a clear, hard maple floor, which 
he says is satisfactory in a general way, though it needs 
occasional refinishing. He said that a linoleum properly 
laid on a cement base makes an excellent piece of work. 
It should be shellacked, in his opinion, and then waxed. 
The architect sponsored cork tile, saying that it is the most 
delightful surface under foot available, the only objection 
in his opinion being that where travel is heavy the heads of 
the brads will show as a result of its wearing down. 

The flooring problem seemed an interesting one to 
those present, and Mr. Chapman suggested that linoleum 
or wood be used in the wards and rooms, tile in the diet 
kitchens and utility rooms and quarry tile in the main 
kitchen, with cement floors, finished with a hardener, for 
the service corridors. 

Miss Lawson bragged about the good service she had 
had from the interlocking rubber tile put down fifteen 
years ago in the old building of Akron City Hospital. 
It has seen severe usage, but after all that time is still 
in good condition, without having been mended in the 
slightest. 

“Every hospital is a highly developed mechanical 
plant,” said Mr. Owsley. “Too many institutions try to 
get along without sufficient mechanical help. There is 
nothing of a mechanical nature that won’t go wrong, and 
an intelligent engineer is a good investment.” 

Dr. Crew told of a cork carpet which has been down in 
his hospital in some cases for twenty-five years, and still 
shows little wear. It is porous and rather hard to clean, 
but is flexible and stands hard usage. He has painted it 
and then waxed the surface. Dr. Crew recommended 
that linoleum be not used in thicknesses less than quar- 
ter-inch. 
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65% of the Hospitals for Standardization 


Organization Meeting ‘of American Hospital Conference 
Develops Significant Fact Regarding Institutional Sentiment 


At.a meeting held in Chicago on April 21, of which 
brief mention was made in the May number of Hospita. 
MANAGEMENT, with representatives of various existing 
medical and hospital organizations present, the American 
Hospital Conference was formed. 

Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, president of the American 
Medical Association, presided, and addresses and remarks 
were made by Dr. A. R. Warner, president of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association; Dr. S. S. Goldwater, director 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York; Col. Franklin H. 
Martin, secretary of the American College of Surgeons; 
Dr. W. L. Bierring, secretary of the Federation of State 
Medical Boards of the United States; Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, 
secretary of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges; Dr. B. F. McGrath, secretary and treasurer of the 
Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and 
Canada; Dr. N. P. Colwell, secretary of the Council on 
Medical Education; Miss Clara D. Noyes, president of the 
American Nurses* Association; Dr. John M. Dodson, act- 
ing chairman of the Council on Medical Education; Miss 
M. H. McMillan, principal of the School of Nurses, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago; Miss Edna G. Henry, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers, and others. 

The conference was called in accordance with-a reso- 
lution adopted at the fifteenth annual conference of the 
Council on Medical Education, held on March 3 last, ex- 
pressing the sense of that body “that the apparent agree- 
ment on the subject of hospital standardization, as 
expressed at this meeting, should be utilized to expedite 
progress on that problem.” Standardization, therefore, in 
its several important aspects, was the principal topic of 
the conference. 

PARALLEL WITH MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Bevan, in his opening remarks, referring to the size 
of the problem presented by the standardization move- 
ment, pointed to the narallel existing between this move- 
ment for hospitals and the work which has already been 
accomplished in raising the standards of medical’ educa- 
tion, and to the similarity of the machinery adopted for 
that purpose to the hospital conference. 

“This hospital problem cannot be solved in a short 
time,” he said. “We should now take steps to develop ma- 
chinery that will be permanent.” 

Dr. Warner declared that the fundamental purpose of 
the hospital is service to society, and that all aims at 
improvement should keep this fact in mind. He suggested 
that the American Hospital Association furnish ‘the 
obvious machinery for the collection and collation of 
information relating to hospital standards, and that the 
Association can develop the necessary organization for 
this purpose. 

AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION PLANS 

“The American Hospital Association, more than any 
other, will be interested in the development of hospitals 
to meet the higher standards, and for obvious reasons will 
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have the best opportunities for direct appeals to truste+s,” 
said Dr. Warner. “There seems to be nothing in | 
organization and mechanical part which the Americ: 
Hospital Association cannot do better and easier than any 
other association now in existence.” 

The work which must first be accomplished, how: 
is the setting of the standards, Dr. Warner pointed 
and this is exceedingly complicated, he said, even w! 
compared with the establishment of standards of medi 
education. He suggested that it might not be an unmix 
blessing, in the search for standards, to make public the 
defects discovered, as the effect on the public would prob- 
ably be bad. The education of hospital trustees, h« 
clared, is one of the most necessary and obvious means of 


DR. A. R. WARNER, 


raising standards, as every trustee desires the institution 
with which he is connected to stand well. 

Miss Clara D. Noyes discussed the standardization 
question from the standpoint of the nurses’ training <chool 
referring to the high standard set by the American Nurses’ 
Association, and to the desirability of even higher require- 
ments for entrance into the profession of trained nurse, as 
distinguished from the so-called “practical” nurse 

In connection with the necessity for better and more 
complete case records, Dr. S. S. Goldwater commented 
upon the lack of trained personnel in the hospita! to do 


the recording, in the absence of a sufficient numer of 


interns for this purpose, and he suggested that perhaps 
three-fifths of the work can be done by nurses trained for 
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the purpose, giving point to the previous remarks regard- 
ing the qualifications and preparation required of nurses. 
he American College of Surgeons,’ remarked Col. 
Franklin H. Martin, secretary of that organization, con- 
tinuing the discussion, “was induced to take up the stand- 
ardivation of hospitals because of the lack of uniformity 
in t)e practice of surgery among the average of American 
suryeons, and the discovery that much of this lack of uni- 
formity was due to uneven facilities furnished by the 
average hospitals of the country. The final analysis of 
the many problems brought out in preliminary surveys 
ena’ ‘ed the college to base its program on a few funda- 
meal requirements: first, an adequate system of case 
ds; second, staff organization of qualified men; third, 
ostic laboratory facilities. 

“\Vhile insisting upon these essentials as a basis for 
adequate scientific conduct of the hospitals, the College 
in the progress of its survey takes cognizance of the hos- 
pita ; physical equipment, its financial status, its nursing 
facilities, its dietetic requirements, its attitude to its in- 
terns and its heating, sterilizing, ventilating, cleaning, 
renovating and laundry facilities, all of which have their 
bearing on the ability of the hospital to care for its 
patients in a wholesome and satisfactory manner.” 

He outlined in detail the machinery developed by the 
College for gathering information on the subject, indluding 
the sending of a questionnaire to all hospitals of twenty 
r over and the establishment of a staff of visitors to 
inspect and report on the hospitals. The reports received, 
Col. Martin stated, indicate that only 15 per cent of the 
hospitals visited comply with the minimum requirements 
of the College, but he pointed to the fact that 65 per cent 
of them have pledged co-operation in the movement for 
standardization as showing the spirit of the hospitals. 
Liberal provision for the expenses of the work has been 
by the College. 


beds 


mad 

Following brief remarks by Miss Edna G. Henry on 
the subject of the work of social service nurses, Dr. Fred 
C. Zaptfe, taking up standardization in the hospitals from 
the standpoint of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, referred to the direct interest which the medcial 
colleges have in the matter, through their approval of 
the requirement of a year’s work as hospital intern as a 
necessity to graduation. The proper standardization of 
the institutions where medical students serve as interns 
will obviously aid materially in the work of the colleges, 
Dr. Zapffe said. 

ATTITUDE OF CATHOLIC HOSPITALS 
“The principle of the Catholic Hospital Association in 


the problem of so-termed hospital standardization,” said 
Dr. McGrath, is as follows: “Once the hospital assumes 
the responsibility of the patient’s care, the patient has 
-ht to the most scientific and skillful service that is 
Enlarging on this idea, he pointed to the 
is laid by his organization upon the necessity for 
ughly organized record department and adequate 
ortem examinations, and referred to the develop- 
‘f summer schools for laboratory technicians for 
ining of the sisters and other women who will do 
ry work in the Catholic hospitals. 

Dr. John M. Dodson suggested that standardization has 
a somewhat harsh sound, as indicating the héspitals are 
to be forced into a rigid line, and that hospital elevation 
or improvement would be a better phrase. Dr. Dodson 
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also expressed the belief that there is little danger to be 
feared from such publicity as might result from the dis- 
covery of defective hospital service, asserting that “it 
will bring the most effective of all pressure, public opinion, 
to bear upon tlie hospital to compel it to improve its 
standards.” 

Dr. Dodson agreed heartily with Dr. Zapffe that the 
work of interns and the requirements of colleges requir- 
ing a year in a hospital before graduation are intimately 
connected with the question of hospital standards, -inas- 
much as nothing definite can be asked of the interns with- 
out knowing precisely what the hospitals have to offer 
then. He referred also, to the importance in industrial 
medical work, under the various compensation acts, of 
standard equipment and practice in the hospitals. 

Dr. Colwell, secretary of the Council on: Medical Edu- 
cation, explained what the American Medical Association 
has done to ascertain the extent of co-operation at present 
between the hospitals and the medical colleges with refer- 
ence to the intern year, stating that of all hospitals of 
which the Association has any record, only 1,126 have or 
are seeking interns, whereas 5,341 institutions do not ap- 
pear to be interested. 

The desirability of making the hospitals better places 
both for the sick and for the training of interns and 
nurses was emphasized as an important aspect of the 
standardization question by Miss Clara Noyes, principal 
of the Hospital of Chicago School for 
Nurses, in a talk on the general subject from the view 


Presbyterian 


point of the training school. 
MAKE-UP OF CONFERENCE 

Various organizations in the hospital and medical field, 
through their representatives present, contributed their 
views to the discussion, and it was brought out that the 
creation of a permanent conference body for the dis- 
cussion of hospital standardization and development was 
desired. Accordingly, on motion by Dr. Dodson, it was 
determined to organize the American Hospital Confer- 
ence, to be made up of two representatives each from 
the following organizations: American College of Sur- 
geons, American Medical Association, American Nurses’ 
Association, American Hospital Association, Association 
of American Medical Colleges, Federation of State 
Medical Boards of the United States, American Associa- 
tion of Hospital Social Workers, Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, American 
Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Medical Departments of the United States Army and 
Navy and the United States Public Health Service. 


Epileptic Institution Grows 
The Indiana Village for Epileptics at Newcastle, Ind., is 
growing, contracts having been awarded for three additional 
buildings, including a hospital and two buildings for boys. 
Dr. W. C. Van Nuys is superintendent. 
Hospital Struck by Lightning 
The building of St. James’ Hospital, Pontiac, Ill., was 
struck by lightning several weeks ago, and burned to the 
ground. All of the patients were rescued without injury. 
A fund of nearly $35,000 has already been subscribed toward 
rebuilding. 


Plans for Methodist Hospital 


Plans for the new Methodist Hospital, Memphis, Tenn.. 


Thomas B. King 


contemplate an expenditure of $350,000. 
Construction 


is financial agent of the building committee. 
work has already begun. 
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$3,000,000 Red Cross Gift for Hospitals 


American Hospital Association to Distribute 54,000,000 
Yards of Dressing Gauze—Half Now, Rest in 1920 ° 


The American Red Cross has made a gift to the hos- 
pitals of the country of approximately 54,000,000 yards 
of dressing gauze, having a value of $3,000,000. It will 
be distributed to the institutions through the American 
Hospital Association, Dr. John A. Hornsby having been 
appointed special secretary to handle the matter. Half 
of it will be given out immediately and the remainder 
July 1, 1920, in order not to depress the gauze industry 
too greatly. 

The hospital receiving the gauze is to pay the trans- 
portation charges. The Red Cross store-houses are 
located in various parts of the country, so that the 
charges will not be excessive. 

The distribution will be made in proportion to the 
philanthropic work of the hospital, and will be based on 
both free and part-pay service. Hospitals have been 
asked to advise the American Hospital Association re- 
garding their work, including dispensary service, and 
their reports will be a basis for the assignment of gauze. 

The hospitals receiving gauze are, as far as possible in 
carrying on the work of the community, to give prefer- 
ence to soldiers, sailors and their families to the extent 
of the full value of the gauze received, and as far as is 
feasible and practical to do this in co-operation with the 
local Red Cross officials. 


WITHIN THIRTY DAYS 

The association has urged hospitals to make reports 
of their free work immediately, as it has agreed to dis- 
tribute the gauze within the next thirty days, and prompt 
co-operation from the institutions is therefore necessary. 
The information requested is as follows: 

Information concerning Hospital. 

To be used as the basis for allotment of gauze contributed 
by the American Red Cross Society. 

Please state the character of the organization of the Hos- 
pital as U. S., State, County, Municipal, private corporation 
for profit, private corporation not for profit, maintained by 
church (state denomination) or maintained by any other 
organization. Number of beds..............---...---- 

Days of Per Diem 
Treatment Given Cost Total Cost 
(a) Free 
(b) Part Pay 
(c) Pay 
Totals 
(a) Free, without any charge whatsoever to patient; 
(b) Part-pay, patients paying something, but not entire 
cost of care; 
(c) Pay, patients paying at least the full cost of their care. 
Dispensary 
Total Visits Per Diem Cost Total Cost 
Total operating cost of Hospital and Dispensary...................... : 

Complete the above forms if possible. If not, fill in such 
figures as you have and also the following form: 

Total cost of operation of hospital and dispensary for 
last fiscal year 

Total receipts from operation (from patients, etc.) .............. +. 

Operating deficit 

Please state how this deficit is made up as— 

By endowments, subscriptions, etc. 

Do you renovate your dressing gauze for re-use? 

I hereby certify that the above figures and statements 
are correct and in accepting the gauze agree to abide by 
the above conditions of the gift. 





Hospital 
by 


MISS LYDIA H. KELLER, R. N. 


Who Is Going to China Under the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Methodist Church 





GOING TO CHINA 


Widely Known Hospital Worker 


to Serve Under Board of Missions 














Hospital people all over the country will be interested 
to learn that Miss Keller, who as secretary of the 
American Hospital Association in 1915-1916, assistant 
superintendent of Asbury Hospital of Minneapolis, and 
later as superintendent of Butte, Mont., Deaconess Hos- 
pital, who is one of the best known workers in America, 
is to leave the United States in August, to go to China. 


She resigned as secretary of the Minnesota State Board 
of Examiners of Nurses, effective June 10, and terminated 
her work as secretary of the Minnesota Hospital \sso- 
ciation at the convention in Minneapolis, June 4 and 5. 
Her efforts during the first year of the association were 
highly appreciated. 

Miss Keller is to go to Nanking, China, and between 
now and August 1 will spend her time in Columbu>, O., 
and Evanston, Ill. She will probably sail from San 
Francisco about August 15. It is certain that best wishes 
from a host of friends will go with her. 
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Standardization Featured 


American Hospital Association to Consider 
Subject at Cincinnati—Program is Outlined 


Hospital standardization will be given prominence at the 
twenty-first annual convention of the American Hospital 
Association to be held at Cincinnati, September 9-12, it 
was announced in the association bulletin issued by 
Executive Secretary Howell Wright. A joint meeting 
with the newly organized American Hospital Conference 
will be held for the purpose of considering specifically 
the steps to be taken in this direction. 

‘here will also be a joint session with the American 
Dietetic Association, while the latter will also have its 
own separate sessions. Most of the sections will have one 
general session. 

Social and health insurance will also be given a promi- 
nent place on the program. 

The local committee is headed by Maj. C. R. Holmes, 
head of the Holmes Private Hospital. Other members 
are Rev. A. G. Lohmann, superintefident Deaconess Hos- 
pital; Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, superintendent, Cincinnati 
General Hospital; Walter J. Friedlander, president Heisy 
Wolf Machine Co.; Robert Crane, R. G. Dun & Co., and 
Thomas Quinlan, secretary of the local convention board. 

There will be a special reception and entertainment 
Monday and Tuesday evenings of convention week. 
Visits will be paid to the University of Cincinnati Med- 
ical School and to the Cincinnati General Hospital. Cin- 
cinnati hospitals will maintain open house throughout the 
convention. 


WILL APPOINT DELEGATES 

Governors of states have again been asked to appoint 
delegates to the convention. A special meeting of these 
delegates will be held to consider special state hospital 
problems, including legislation and organization of state 
hospitals for collective action. 

Miss Alice Thatcher, superintendent of Christ Hospital, 
is chairman of the committee in charge of the non-com- 
mercial exhibit. 

Dr. John A. Hornsby has been appointed special sec- 
retary in charge of the exhibit plans and other archi- 
tectural data. Owing to the revival of hospital building 
already under way, this exhibit is to be a big feature of 
the convention. 


The preliminary program is as follows: 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 
Afternoon 
Registration 





i Evening 
Informal gathering, music, inspection of exhibits 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 
10 a. m. 
General Session 
Formal opening of the Convention—Major C. R. Holmes, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, presiding. 
Address of Welcome he Mayor of Cincinnati 
Address... The Governor of Ohio 
President’s Address Dr. A. R. Warner, President 





Afternoon 
2 p. m. 
Section Meetings 
Section on Out-patient Work 
Section on Hospital Construction 











Section on Nursing.. cles — — 
Section on Dietetics (American Dietetic Association)... 


Evening 
8 p. m. 
Reception and inspection of exhibits. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
Morning 
10 a. m. 
General Session 
Subject: Hospital Standardization 
Joint session of the American Hospital Association 
American Conference on Hospitals. 


and 


Afternoon 
2 p. m. 
General Session 
Joint session of the American Hospital 
American Conference on Hospitals. 


Association and 


Evening 
8 p. m. 
Special meeting for state delegates appointed by the Gover- 
nors. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 
Morning 
Visit to Cincinnati General Hospital and University of Cin- 
cinnati Medical School. 


10:30 a. m. 

Section meetings at the Medical School and the Hospital. 
Section on Social Service :30 a.m. 
Section on Dietetics (American Dietetic Assn.)......10:30 a.m. 
Section on Hospital Administration a.m. 


Afternoon 
3 p. m. 
Special round table meeting under the direction of Mr. As: 
S. Bacon, presiding. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 
Morning 
10 a. m. 
General Session 
Joint session of the American Hospital 
American Dietetic Association. 


Association and 


Afternoon 
2 p. m. 
General Session 
Report of committees. 
Election of officers. 
Other business of the Association. 


Evening 
General Session 
Adjournment dinner......................- Special program of speakers 


U. S. Using Burrage Hospital 


Just prior to the declaration of war by the United States 
on Germany, the Burrage Hospital Association, of Boston, 
offered to the Navy Department the use of the whole Bumkin 
Island, including the hospital buildings, as a naval training 
station, and it has been in constant use in this way up to 
the present time. The Government has built a large num- 
ber of buildings, and the property has been occupied by about 
2,500 people. When it is returned to the association, it will 
again be used as a summer hospital for crippled children. 
Albert C. Burrage is president of the association. 


Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversary 


Hebrew Hospital, of Baltimore, of which Dr. H. J. Moss 
is superintendent, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary May 25 
with a special service at the Academy of Music. Champ 
Clark, former speaker of the House of Representatives, was 
on the program. “A Visit to the Hospital with Stereopticon 
and Motion Picture Camera,” was the subject of Dr. Moss’: 
talk. At this service it was announced that 150 feet addi- 
tional frontage has been purchased, and that within the next 
few years the hospital would be doubled in size. Its present 
capacity is 200 beds. 
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What Is Hospital Standardization? 


Dr. Bowman Answers This Question for Ohio Hospital 
Superintendents and Others, Explaining Aims of A.C. S. 


By John G. Bowman, M. D., Director American College of Surgeons. 


Let me begin by asking what hospitals are for. What real sacrifice on the part of the medical service to the 
does your charter say that your hospital is for? Be- sick and injured. The description is not one of 


fore coming to this meeting I looked up many charters 
of Ohio hospitals and copied out of them various state- 
ments as to the purposes of your hospitals. Just in a 
word, these charters say that your hospitals are for the 
care of the sick and injured; frequently also provision 
is made for the free care of the poor who are sick or 
injured. 

But what does the care of the sick and injured mean? 
Does it mean good care for part of these patients. or 
good care for all of them? It can only mean the latter 
—that you are organized definitely with a charter for 
the proper care of all of the patients you accept. 

Suppose, now, that your board of trustees meet and 
asks itself what its own function is; that it then reads 
its own charter; and that it finds that it is organized to 
provide right care for every man, woman, and child 
who comes into the hospital as a patient. And then 
suppose that some one on the board asks, “Are we doing 
this?” Does your board have the facts? Certainly most 
hospital boards do not have the facts. Now isn’t it just 
common sense that a hospital board which in effect owns 
the hospital and governs it as a trust for the community, 
should have the fact in order to justify itself before the 
community ? 

What is the way, then, to the facts? How would this 
plan do: Let the board call in its superintendent and 
either part or all of the doctors practicing in the hos- 
pital. Then, when this group is assembled with the 
board, the president of the board might start things in 
this way: “We are in charge of a trust to this com- 
munity that we must account for. It is serious busi- 
ness. We must be able, on a basis of facts, to say to 
the Chamber of Commerce, to the Women’s Club, to the 
Rotary Club, ete., that our hospital really provides right 
care—the very best care known to medicine—to every 
patient admitted to our hospital. We want your help. 
We want you to draw up some clear-cut rules and regu- 
lations which, if they are carried out, will make things 
as they ought to be.” 

RULES PREPARED FOR SERVICE. 

The doctors will respond to such a request. And when 
they do, when they have drawn up their rules and regu- 
lations, and when the same are approved by the trustees 
and effective, then the hospital is a hospital in a mod- 
ern sense, for it guarantees a high type of service to 
every patient admitted. 

About two years ago before this association I referred 
to some hospitals as “boarding houses for sick people.” 
You did not like the description. But please now with 
your good will let me call some of your hospitals again 
boarding houses for sick people. But let me add, also, 
that the boarding-house-hospital marked in its day a 
tremendous step forward over the practice of medicine 
from house to house. These institutions tell of a very 


paragement. But the day of the boarding house 
now gone by and in its place has come an institu 
governed by a clear-cut policy which guarantees 
best service known, at least to the local medical 
fession, to every patient. 


Let us return to the rules and regulations which the 


staff is to draw up. Let us suppose that a week ; 


the board requested these rules and regulations irom 
the doctors, a second meeting is held. At this meeting 


the rules are read. Let us not forget that the b 
owns the hospital and is the final authority, and k 
also assume that the board is composed of hard-he 
business men. As soon as the rules have been 
members of the board begin to ask questions. “\ 
effect has this rule,” says one, “on the care of patie 
“And just why do you want this rule?” asks another n 
ber. It may take a long time before the board is 
ing to approve of the rules. The doctors should 
become “peeved” because of the questions; rather 
should be glad that the board takes enough intere: 
the matter to ask questions. 

Let us consider two or three of the rules which 
in all probability be included in the process just 
scribed. Perhaps one rule will be to the effect th: 
patient is to go to the operating room for operatior 
cept in an emergency, unless there is in possessio 


the hospital a diagnosis of the case. The staff, le: 


say, recommends such a rule and the board app: 
it. It is the duty now of the superintendent of th 
pital to see to it that that rule is carried out and 
any infractions of it are reported promptly with 
details to the board. 

Suppose now, on the next. day, that the leading 
geon of the hospital comes in with a patient. He 
for the operating room at eleven o'clock. And su 
that the superintendent, finding that there is no r 
of the case in the hospital, asks the surgeon if the 
is an emergency. 

“No,” says the surgeon. 

“Did you bring a record of the case with you?” 
the superintendent. 

“No,” again says the surgeon, “that is my busi! 

“But doctor,” the superintendent pleads, “we 
agreed that operations are not performed in our 0 
ing room except emergency cases until we have evi 
that a proper study of the case has been made.” 

SUPERINTENDENT TO ENFORCE RULES. 

The superintendent, if he or she is of right ti 
will stubbornly protest that operation. If the sw 
takes matters in his own hands and goes ahead wi 
is there anything unreasonable in asking this man 
to explain to the board and to the staff why he 
privileged character? If this surgeon is unwilli: 


enter into real team-work for the benefit of the patic! 
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should he be permitted to have the privileges of the 
hospital ? 

Or, let us cite another instance: Suppose that the 
staff recommends that all gross specimens removed at 
operations go to the pathological laboratory for report. 
The board, on understanding what this rule means, ap- 
proves of it and it becomes a part of the policy of the 
hospital. Again, it becomes the duty of the superin- 
tendent to see to it that this regulation is carried out. 
If now a surgeon performs an operation, and after the 

‘ation disappears with all gross material removed, 

is the responsibility of the superintendent? Cer- 

ily if a day goes by after such an instance before the 

irgeon is asked for an explanation in writing for his 
ict, the superintendent is at fault. 

t us make a clear distinction here between the duty 

ie superintendent, or executive of the hospital, and 

roverning board. The governing board lays down 
iolicy of the hospital. This policy should be. defi- 

» and ckarly stated in writing, and should be for- 

lated with the advice and co-operation of the doctors 

practice in the hospital. The duty of the superin- 
nt is to carry out this policy and report from time 

9 time to the board the extent to which he is successful 

rrying it out. 

DOCTORS SHOULD MEET REGULARLY. 

t, undoubtedly, the most important regulation which 
can be written into the policy of the hospital is that the 
doctors practicing in the hospital meet at regular inter- 
vals to consider the successes and failures of their own 
work. Hospital staffs in considering this regulation usu- 
ally provide that the meetings should occur at least once 
in each thirty days. From time to time also, if the 
spirit of co-operation is right, the doctors will invite 
the members of the board to meet with them. 

The purpose of these meetings, to be held at least once 
each month, is to review primarily the character of the 
service received by the patients in each division of the 
hospital. The doctors will elect committees who will 
make reports to them at the meetings. 

For example, let us assume that the committee to re- 
port on the medical cases for the last thirty days includes 
in its report a statement to the effect that twelve cases 
of arthritis have been dismissed from the hospital during 
the past month; that each case was reported as “im- 
proved.” But the committee also adds in its report that 
not in a single instance had the source of infection been 
located according to the case. records; that no exami- 
nation of teeth or tonsils or sinuses in these cases had 
been made. Is it not reasonable, now, that the doctor 
or doctors who were responsible for these cases should 
explain to the staff why they had not made an exami- 
nation of the teeth or tonsils or sinuses? The spirit 
of the meeting is not to find fault, but merely to get 
at the fact as to whether or not these patients received 
right treatment in the hospital. And it is only by a con- 
stant, kindly, and yet fearless checking up of the work 
done in ‘the hospital that both the board and the staff 
can really know what is going on. 

Suppose, again, that a twenty per cent infection 
“chargeable to the house” existed in the surgical service 
during the past month. Is there any reason why the 
men whose cases were infected should not explain with 
all the seriousness in them as to what they think the 


cause of the infection? Would not such a condition call 
for a complete review of the technique of the operat- 
ing room and of the performance on the part of each 
surgeon in carrying out that technique? Is any hospital 
really entitled to the confidence, good will, and support 
of its community unless it takes steps to check up its 
service on a basis of fact at regular intervals? 
REQUIREMENTS FOR STANDARDIZATION. 

The organization of the doctors practicing in the hos- 
pitals, then, for the purpose primarily of reviewing.their 
own work, is the first requirement in this program of 
hospital standardization. If this plan is sound and right, 
two other requirements must necessarily follow. The 
first is that the hospital insist upon case records for 
all patients treated in the hospital; for if there are not 
records, how would it be possible to review the char- 
acter of the study and treatment of the cases in the hos- 
pital? You are too well informed as to what case records 
are to need explanation in this matter: 

The second requirement is that there be adequate clin- 
ical laboratory service provided for all of the patients. 
This requirement to you is also self-evident and I as- 
sume quite beyond debate. 

The question is not raised as to the relative merits 
of a closed or of an open staff. The fact is that most 
of our hospitals during our lives, at least, will remain 
of the open staff type. Is not the word restricted a 
better one to use than the word open? If the doctors 
who practice in the hospitals meet at regular intervals 
and unsparingly criticise the character of the work done 
by themselves, the incompetent man or the dishonest man, 
if unfortunately there should be such a one, will soon 
eliminate himself from the group. The staff will soon 
become a restricted staff. And further, each man who 
continues to practice in the hospital will find in himself 
a new happiness in the practice of medicine. 

In addition to staff organization, case records, and 
clinical laboratories, there are many phases of good hos- 
pital work that should come into a complete plan of 
standardization. Such matters as research work, the 
training of nurses, the training of interns, the out- 
patient department, etc., are of course important. But 
let us not try to do too many things at one time. If 
we can get together throughout all of the hospitals on 
a definite plan of organization, of keeping case records, 
and of adequate laboratory service, we shall do much 
to usher in a new era in the practice of medicine. 

Hospital standardization is not a set of tricks or of 
rules which will bring about the changes we all de- 
It is a set of principles which must find their 
springs of action first in your hearts. These principles 
you must believe are right if they are to succeed. And 
then, if you believe they are right, it is your duty to 
work, to fight, to die if need be, to put the principles 
into action in your hospital. The devotion on the part 
of the great majority of superintendents to their work 
is one of the most splendid things to-day in connection 
with the practice of medicine. 


sire. 





To Add Training School 


Woman’s Hospital, Cleveland, O., has taken over the 
Palmer Sanatorium and the Dalrymple Hospital, and will 
use the additional space for a nurses’ training school and a 
maternity ward. A children’s ward will also be added. 
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Catholic Hospitals Will Meet in Chicago 


Standardization Central Topic About Which Pro- 
gram Will Develop—Large Attendance Certain 


FATHER CHARLES 8B. MOULINIER, S. J. 
President of the Catholic Hospital Association. | 


The fourth annual convention of the Catholic Hospital 
‘Association, to be held in Chicago, June 25-27, promises 
to be the largest and most important gathering of Catholic 
hospital people ever held. The third annual meeting, 
held in Chicago last year, set a new record, both for 
attendance and general interest, with nearly 350 sisters 
present, and it is believed that even this great record will 
be eclipsed. 

The meetings are to be held as last year, in the hall of 
St. Francis Xavier Academy, 4928 Cottage Grove avenue. 
and Mother Rose is taking care of commercial exhibits, 
of which there will be a number. Rev. P. J. Mahan, 
S. J., 706 South Lincoln street, Chicago, is making 
arrangements regarding board and lodging for sisters 
attending the convention. 

The formal program will not be given out until the 
convention is held, but it has been announced that the 
main topic will be, “Progress in the Standardization of 
Hospitals.” Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., president 
of the association, has been doing remarkable work for 
hospital standardization, and with John G. Bowman, 
director of the American College of Surgeons, has visited 
many parts of the United States and Canada to present 
the idea. The standardization plan was presented and 
enthusiastically endorsed at the 1918 convention of the 
Catholic Hospital Association, so that, as indicated, re- 


ports of progress, rather than the mere matter of adop- . 


tion, are to be heard. 

An innovation at the 1918 convention was a number 
of conferences of a round-table character, held to discuss 
the practical problems of hospital administration. It is 


announced that these will again be featured, and that 
papers and discussions dealing with questions and dif- 
ficulties brought out in answers to a questionaire sent out 
by the association will be given a prominent plant. 

Conferences for the following will also be conducted: 
mother superiors, superintendents, training school teach- 
ers, supervisors of records, laboratory workers, dietitians, 
operating room nurses, and anesthetists. These confer- 
ences, the association states, will be organized and their 
work recorded for publication. 

In connection with the main question of standardiza- 
tion, the association says in its announcement regarding 
the convention: 

“Because of events that have recently taken place with 
regard to hospital standardization, the 1919 convention 
promises to be the most important meeting in the history 
of the association. Certain questions have arisen that 
affect all sisters’ hospitals. These matters must be thor- 
oughly discussed and unified action taken so that the in- 
terests of all may be safeguarded.” 

Dr. Bernard F. McGrath, of Milwaukee, is secretary 
of the association, and is in charge of the program and 
arrangements for the convention. 


Will Survey the Hospitals 


Ohio Enacts Legislation Looking to 
Centralization of Hospital Supervision 


One of the most important features of the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Hospital Association at Cleveland 
May 20-22 was the report of the Legislative Committee, 
of which Rev. A. G. Lohman, superintendent of the Dea 
coness Hospital, Cincinnati, is chairman. A number of 
exceptionally important pieces of legislation have been 
enacted by the Ohio legislature this year, and the report 
summarized this work in-an interesting way. 

The State Department of Health was authorized to 
make a survery of hospital and dispensary facilities and 
recommend legislation to bringing about a closer relation 
between the hospitals and the state for the development of 
facilities to meet the needs of the sick. The Department 
of Health has also been authorized to define and classify 
hospitals and dispensaries, to require all of them to 
register within sixty days and to make annual reports. It 
has been suggested that the Department create a division 
of hospitals, and put a qualified man in charge. 

County commissioners have been authorized to make 
contracts with private hospitals for the care of the indi- 
gent sick. They are not permitted to contract with sec- 
tarian institutions, but an opinion is being sought oi the 
Attorney-General indicating that this means institutions 
which confine their work to the care of those belonging 
to a certain sect or religion. 

A bill was also enacted providing that nurses may 
administer anesthetics under the direction of a licensed 
physician, provided they have taken a prescribed course 
in anesthesia in a hospital in good standing. 
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“Who’s Who” in Hospitals 


Personal Notes of Men and Women 


Who Are Making the Wheels Go ’Round 








—- 


A. O. FONKALSRUD, PH. D. 
Superintendent, St. Luke’s Hospital, Fargo, N. D. 


Dr. Fonkalsrud, who recently assumed work with St. 
Luke’s Hospital, is returning to his first love, as he was 
superintendent of the institution from 1906 to 1909, hav- 
ing, in fact, raised the funds for the hospital, which was 
built under his supervision. He became superintendent of 
the Norwegian Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1909, and 
served this institution for nearly ten years. During his 
administration a training school was organized and the 
service of the institution generally systematized. An 
addition was built and other improvements made aggre- 
gating $150,000, and the work of the hospital more than 
doubled. He retired from the superintendency when the 
hospital was taken over by the Government for Army 
purposes, and though he received a number of flattering 
offers, decided to respond to the call to return to Fargo. 
A number of important improvements in St. Luke’s are 
now in contemplation. 

Joseph M. Purvis, former superintendent of West 
Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, IIl., has returned to Chi- 
He was a Captain in the Red 
Cross, acting as zone chief of hospital administration in 
Southern France with 29 institutions under his direction. 
He expects to re-enter civilian hospital work. 

Rey. Frederick H. Diehm has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Fairview Park Hospital, Cleveland, O., suc- 
ceeding Rev. F. W. Leich, who has resumed pastoral 
Work, 

Dr. James Gow is to be superintendent of the maternity 
hospital to be established at Windsor, Ont., by the 


cago from war service. 


Salvation Army. 

Dr. George A. Parker has become superintendent of 
Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich., succeeding 
Miss Elizabeth Selden, who resigned. 

Miss Helen V. Wise has been appointed superintendent 
of the Peninsula General Hospital, Salisbury, Md. She 
formerly held that position, and until recently was con- 
nected with the training school of the Maryland General 
Hospital, Baltimore. 

Miss Ada Finley has resigned as superintendent of the 
Americus and Sumter County Hospital, Americus, Ga. 
She held the position for three years. 

Miss Marie E. Lawson has resigned as superintendent 
of the Akron, O., City Hospital, of which she was head 
for twenty-four years. Henry G. Yearick, formerly 
superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed to succeed her. 

S. G. Davidson, formerly superintendent of the Temple 
Hospital, Philadelphia, is now superintendent of the 
Baptist Memorial Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., which is 
having a very rapid development. 

Mrs. Gertrude Fuller, R. N., has been appointed super- 
intendent of nurses of St. Luke’s Hospital, Fargo, N. D. 
She has had extensive training in St. Paul and elsewhere. 





McAdory Infirmary Changes 


A new corporation has lately acquired the McAdory In- 
firmary, Birmingham, Ala., and will operate it under the 
name of the Fraternal Hospital. The plan of the new com- 
pany includes the erection of an addition which will increase 
the capacity of the institution from twenty to 150 beds. 
Extensive improvements are also to be made in the building 
now in use. After both wings are completed there will be 
a capacity of 300 beds. Among those active in the under- 
taking are Drs. W. P. McAdory, H. E. Pearce, S. H. Wal- 
lace, J. H. Stephens, H. A. Elkourie, A. W. Bell, T. H. 
Williams, Chas. Watterson, J. M. Hankins. The training 
school is organized to open June 1. Students applying for 
admission are requested to write Miss Helen MacLean, R. N., 
Superintendent, 2430 N. 11th Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Pershing Memorial Hospital 
The Frances Warren Pershing Hospital is to be established 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., as a memorial of Mrs. John J. Pershing, 
who lost her life in a fire in San Francisco in 1915. United 
States Senator F. E. Warren, her father, gave $25,000 for 
the purpose, the city contributing the remainder of the 
$100,000 required. 


Nurses’ Home for Mercy Hospital 
Mercy Hospital, Davenport, Ia., is one of the numerous 
hospitals which are building homes for their nurses. The 
cost of its building, for which a contract has just been let, is 
$110,000. 


Presbyterian of Chicago the Model 
The Presbyterians of Lawrence, Kan., have announced that 
a new hospital to cost $100,000 will be built, and that the 
Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago will be the institution after 
which the Lawrence hospital will be modeled. 


For Trained Attendants 
The Michigan State Nurses’ Association proposed a plan 
for trained attendants at its convention in Lansing las: 
month. It is planned to train them in the hospitals in a six 
months’ course. Miss Elizabeth L. Parker, of East Lansing, 
is working out the details of the plan. 


Didn’t Want to Miss Even a Part 


To THE Epitor: I received the May issue of HospiTau 
MANAGEMENT with Page 23 torn, so that I was unable to 
read the article by Mr. Bacon, in which I am very much 
interested. We would appreciate it if you would send us 
another copy by return mail. John J. O’Connor, Superintend- 
ent, Saint Francis Hospital, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Hospital Convention Calendar 


Catholic Hospital Association, St. Xavier’s 
Academy, Chicago, June 25-27, 1919. 

British Columbia Hospital Association, Vic- 
toria, B. C., July 8-10, 1919. 

American Hospital Association, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, O., September 9-12, 1919. 


American Dietetic Association, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, O., September 9-12, 1919. 


Ohio Hospital Association, May, 1920. 
Minnesota Hospital Association, Duluth, June, 
1920. 


American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons, June, 1920. 











Standardization 
And the Doctors 

Discussion of standardization at the recent hospital con- 
ventions has emphasized one point that has needed just 
that emphasis; the necessity of fixing the responsibility 
of the doctor, and of obtaining the co-operation of the 
medical men in bringing about this result. 

In other words, the hospital must have team-work, 
created by the adoption of a policy by the board, by the 
enforcement of the policy by the superintendent, by the 
acceptance of the policy by the staff and other medical 
men who are practicing in the hospital. The hospital can- 
not force standardization of service on the doctors any 
more than the doctors can force it on the hospital; but 
mutual acceptance of the idea, and agreement by the med- 
ical men that responsibility for professional treatment of 
patients must be assumed, recorded and, if necessary, 
published, form the foundation on which the whole propo- 
sition rests. 

As Mr. CHAPMAN, superintendent of Mt. Sinai Hospi- 
tal, of Cleveland, suggested to the members of the Ohio 
Hospital Association, the idea of responsible medical 
service must be “sold” to the medical men, and their 
co-operation obtained. The formation ot a small group 
or committee representing all of the doctors practicing 
in the institution, and empowered to formulate rules and 
regulations for the medical care of patients, will solve 
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most of the administrator’s problems, Mr. CHAPMAN ‘je 
lieves, especially as this group will work with the sup 
intendent, who will thus have the medical o. k. on 
policy that he is to enforce. 

The organization of the American Hospital Conference 
reported last month, indicates that various interests in ¢| 
medical field are awake to the importance of the stan 
ardization movement, and are eager to co-operate i 
bringing about the improvement in service which this in- 
volves. This means also that the necessary sentimen 
among the medical men themselves will be crystallize 
making the task of the hospitals and their administrators 
in carrying out standardization programs infinitely ea 
than it would be without their co-operation. 


Catholic Hospitals 
And Association Effort 


The convention of the Catholic Hospital Association j 
Chicago, June 25-27, is an event of importance in the hos- 
pital world. Not only are its proceedings of interest t 
the sisters and others who are serving in the Catholi 
hospitals, but to all of those who are concerned with lio 
pital effort. 

The Catholic institutions have been making wonde 
strides in the past few years, and with full recognit 
of their splendid service before the organization of the 
Catholic Hospital Association, it seems to be evident that 
this organization has furnished ideals, inspiration 
practical guidance which have enabled progress to | 
made more rapidly than ever before. 

Another fact that has become evident to those who ar 
most familiar with association work is the interest whic 
is being taken in the various state organizations by t 
representatives of the Catholic hospitals. The attendanc 
at the recent convention of the Ohio Hospital Association 
in Cleveland included a large numbers of sisters, and 
their interest in the discussions was made evident by their 
own participation in the study of the practical problems 
which came up for consideration. 

The recognition of the growing activity of the Catholic 
institutions along association lines was made more evident 
by the election of Father M. F. Griffin, of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Youngstown, O., to the presidency of the Ohio 
association. Father Griffin was first vice-president of 
the association, and, was, therefore, in line for the honor, 
but it is especially pleasing at this time to have as the 
leader of the oldest, largest and most successful state 
hospital association a representative of the Catholic hos- 
pitals. 

The work which is being done for the improvement 
of hospital service by the Catholic institutions, through 
their associations and otherwise, is an important contribu- 
tion to the community, and one that is appreciated «1 its 
full value. 


The Superintendent, 
Then the Building 

Experience in designing hospitals points again and 
again to the necessity of having the practical sup:rin- 
tendent, who must operate the plant, on the job «ong 
with the architect. 

No architect, no matter how capable, is able to v: uial- 
ize the service that must be provided in the det:'! in 
which the superintendent sees it, and, therefore, the sug- 
gestions and criticisms of the superintendent are no: only 
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1ot a disadvantage to him, but are a positive help. 

‘laring errors in hospital design are constantly being 
jinted out, and these are just as noticeable in mag- 
ificent, costly hospitals, described as “the last word” 
-chitecturally, as in the less pretentious institutions 
hich are offered not as perfect, but as the best that 

ld be provided under the circumstances. 

[hese mistakes usually include faulty arrangement, 

ficient space for various departments, indicating lack 

complete’ knowledge of hospital routine, and other 
rrors that affect the service of the hospital thereafter 
manently and adversely. They might easily be avoid- 

| if the superintendent goes over the plans with the 
architect, instead of being given a completed hospital and 

d to run it on an efficient and economical basis. 

‘hose who are considering hospital buildings, especially 

re new institutions are being established, should be 

careful to select their superintendents as soon as, if not 
before, they select the architect, so that the finished struc- 
t will be as free from incorporated and irremediable 
listakes as it is humanly possible to build. 


vening Clinics 
or Dispensaries 
he adoption of the plan of paying dispensary physi- 
cians for their services, which has solved a problem for 
many hospitals, both in connection with the maintenance 
igh-grade service and the handling of industrial com- 
sation cases, offers also an opportunity to make the 
patient department of even greater value to the public 
| heretofore. 
\Vith the exception of a few clinics, such as those for 
dren, prenatal cases, etc., most dispensary patients 
ld prefer to come for treatment after working hours 
the evening. The average dispensary patient is doing 
best to continue to earn a living while at the same 
- overcoming his disability, whether due to accident 
sease; and penalizing him by making it necessary to 
t the dispensary at a time when he must lose produc- 
hours at the plant is imposing a burden which he 
ardly capable of enduring. 
Loss of time means loss of money in industry,” said 
LoyaL A. SHoupy, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
s paper in May HosprraL MANAGEMENT, with refer- 
to the industrial dispensary, “and long waits for in- 
d men, or men under treatment, are wholly undesir- 


’ 


he point is well taken not only with reference to the 
lispensary maintained at the plant by the company, but 
also to the dispensary maintained by the general hospital 
‘or the use of the public. 
vening clinics are practicable when the doctors and oth- 
employed are paid for their services; evening clinics 
make the dispensary most useful to the industrial work- 
ers who make up a large number of those served; and 
‘ the plan has succeeded in the case of venereal clin- 
ics, why should it not be offered also to the other patients 
served by the dispensary ? 


The Bacon 
Building Idea 

Since the publication in May HospiraL MANAGEMENT 
oi plans for a new type of hospital, without wards and 
with centralized service for labor-saving and nursing 
efficiency, as outlined by Asa S. Bacon, superintendent 


of the Presbyterian Fiospital of Chicago, Mr. Bacon has 
received dozens of letters from all parts of the United 
States commenting upon the plan and congratulating the 
author. 

While doubtless it will take actual experience in a hos- 
pital designed according to Mr. Bacon’s suggestions to 
demonstrate beyond question the correctness of the idea, 
the logic of the plan, based as it is on hospital experience 
of twenty years, which seems a sufficient period to indi- 
cate the faults of the conventional design and the pos- 
sibilities of an improved one, promises much for such a 
test. 

It is to be hoped that a hospital building will be erected 
some time in the near future according to the plans 
developed by Mr. Bacon. The practical demonstration 
of the principles which he has outlined will give impetus 
to their general adoption, and will make the idea of real 
and universal value in actual application and use. Hos- 
PITAL MANAGEMEN1, as the sponsor of the plan, will be 
glad to hear from hospitals which intend to adopt this 
system, and to co-operate in the study of results which 
are obtained in the administration of a hospital plant of 
this kind. 


Institutional 
Memberships in A. H. A. 

Howell Wright, executive secretary of the American 
Hospital Association, advises HospiraL MANAGEMENT 
that a campaign for institutional memberships in that 
organization is under way. 

It was a definite step forward when arrangements were 
made whereby hospitals, as institutions, might become 
members of the organization, whose membership up to 
that time were limited to individuals. The American 
Hospital Association is logically an organization of insti- 
tutions, and every worth-while institution should be a 
member, as such. 

This does not interfere with the individual membership 
of the superintendent, but it indicates that the hospital 
itself is a member of and entitled to the benefits of affili- 
ation with the leading hospital organization of the coun- 
try. 

Make a point of bringing this matter to the attention of 
your boards. 





’ Proposes Delano Memorial 
To THE Epitor: Having had both personal and business 
relations with the late Jane M. Delano for a number of years, 
I would like to suggest to the nursing profession that a fund 
be started for the erection of a monument or some other 
substantial memorial to her memory. 

Her sterling qualities and devotion to the nursing profes- 
sion endeared her to all, and need no further enconium 
from me. 

Should my suggestion meet with your approval, I would 
feel highly honored to be permitted to head the subscription 
with a substantial contribution. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. H. AttscHut, 


71 Park Place, New York. 


Cavell Memorial Service 
A memorial service in honor of Edith Cavell, the English 
nurse, who was executed in Belgium by the Germans as a 
spy, was held at the Ohio Valley General Hospital, Wheeling, 
W. Va., May 14. 
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Industrial Hospital Features Laboratory 


Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation Provides Facilities for 
X-Ray and Pathological Work, With Public Dispensary 


By Dr. J. M. Ellenberger, Superintendent Department of Health and Sanitation. 














NEW HOSPITAL OF MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION. 


Originally designed and constructed as a war measure 
to take care of accident cases in the yard of the Merchant 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Harriman, Pa., its new hos- 
pital has thrown open its facilities to the use of the com- 
munity, not only to Harriman, but the entire surrounding 
territory, which is entirely without adequate hospital 
facilities. Heretofore it has been necessary to take pa- 
tients into the Philadelphia and Trenton institutions. 

This institution, although naturally smaller, will rank 


with the best of the city hospitals in equipment and care — 


given patients, while the rates established are somewhat 
lower. No expense has been spared in equipping the hos- 
pital with the most approved apparatus. 

The hospital is a one-story building of white stucco in 
the form of an incompleted H. Provisions have. been 
made for extensions to complete the H should future de- 
mands warrant it. The building fronts on the south, 
being surrounded by a large plot, which, when fully 
developed, will provide a very inviting appearance for 
the hospital. 

In the first wing, facing the south, is located the 
kitchen, large enough and sufficiently equipped to take 
care of all hospital requirements. Adjoining is the stock 
room, as well as the. nurses’ and doctors’ dining room. 
The main corridor extends from the entrance to the oper- 


ating room. On one side are located the office, private 


and semi-private rooms and the X-ray room, and on the 
other side a small dispensary, resident nurses’ room and 
baths. 

In the dispensary will be conducted medical, surgical, 
eye, ear, nose and throat and genito-urinary clinics. Dis- 
pensary service will be charged for at moderate rates. 

The operating room is located at the end of the corridor 
and is well equipped with all the appliances necessary to 
perform any kind of surgical procedure. 

The other wing contains the ward and the solarium or 
sun parlor. The ward is a large, cheerful room, well fur- 
nished, and is capable of comfortably accommodating 
twenty-four patients. Adjoining it is the solarium, en- 
closed in glass on the southern exposure. This room is 
used for convalescents. 

The X-ray room is equipped with high power apparatus, 
including a mechanical X-ray table, on which an \-ray 
photograph can be taken of any part of the body or ad- 
justed to any position by a foot switch without discomfort 
to the patient. The laboratory is also equipped with a 
fluoroscopic X-ray apparatus for the study of chest and 
intestinal diseases. A stereoscopic stand of the modern 
type, with a soft violet light attachment, is also provided. 
The X-ray apparatus is equipped with hydrogen and 
Coolidge tubes for treatment and diagnostic purposes. 
The X-ray room has concrete walls lined with one-quarter 
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THE WARD IS WELL LIGHTED AND COMFORTABLE. 


inch sheet lead glass. 

The hospital has spared no expense in getting the best 
equipment, realizing the necessity of an up-to-date X-ray 
laboratory giving special treatment :to skin diseases, 
cancer, diagnosis of fracture and other bone diseases. 

The clinical laboratory, located in the basement, is 
equipped for the examination of milk, water, food and 
the study of bacteria. The apparatus includes an electric 
incubator with two electrically heated autoclaves for the 
study of pathological and bacteriological specimens, with 
all the modern laboratory technical equipment. This labo- 
ratory is a valuable asset not only to the hospital but to 
the community for the prevention of unsanitary condi- 
tions. 

The hospital itself, which has a total capacity of thirty- 
four beds, and is in charge of Miss Natalia Schoettle as 
supervising nurse, assisted by four nurses, two orderlies, 
and operating employes, is one of the three sections of 
the company’s Department of Health and Sanitation. 
This department is headed by the writer as superintend- 
ent. The other two sections are the dispensary, located 
in the plant, in charge of Dr. H. F. Kline, assisted by 
two nurses, an orderly, a clerk and a first-aid night man, 
and the sanitary department. This is also in the plant, 
in charge of Dr. Eugene Swayne, assisted by a clerk, and 
handles the physical examination of employes, and the 














A ROOMY SOLARIUM IS A FEATURE. 


inspection of offices and grounds and of food for em- 
ployes. 

It will be gathered from this well-rounded organiza- 
tion that the department conducts a complete supervision 
over the health of employes, with the hospital as a cen- 
ter. The department has for its object the two purposes 
of rendering service to the sick and injured men of the 
plant, and of doing general welfare work for all em- 
ployes. We believe that the hospital should be an in- 
viting place for any man who is sick or in distress and we 
have always striven to make the men feel that they can 
always find a friend there, willing to listen to whatever 
they, may have to say. In other words, we are carrying 
out a policy of medical social sérvice in the hospital and 
dispensary. 

The Harriman Hospital was originally constructed as 
a plant hospital, to take care of the sick and injured em- 
ployes of the shipyard. With the signing of the armis- 
tice, however, it was found that our facilities in this hos- 
pital were more than adequate to take care of our work- 
ers, and it was accordingly opened to the community. 











EQUIPMENT OF OPERATING ROOM. 


New Industrial Hospital 

Work is being rushed on the new hospital of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company at Alice, Minn. Dr. D. C. Rood, who 
operates the Rood Hospital at Hibbing, Minn., will have 
charge of the Oliver hospital, and will discontinue his own 
institution. W. J. Olcott is president of the Oliver Mining 
Company. —$—$—$—$—$——______ 
Naval Hospitals Take Up Vocational Therapy 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education at Washing- 
ton has developed a plan in connection with the Naval Hos- 
pital at Norfolk, Va., for the establishment of combined 
curative workshop and subsequent vocational apprenticeship 
system, which may be used as a standard for all naval-yard 
hospitals. Ambulant, convalescent patients are to be given 
therapentic trairing through appropriate operations and ex- 
ercises in the shops of the navy yards, but under conditions 
which duplicate actual productive shop conditions. A surgeon 
from the medical staff of the hospital has been placed in 
charge of the therapeutic work, and one ward of the hospital 
has been set aside for patients who desire the training. 


New Hospital for Michigan U. 


It has been announced at Ann Arbor, Mich., that ground 
will be broken for the new university hospital, for which 
$1,015,000 is available, about July 1. The finished structure, 
as now planned, will call for an expenditure of between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000, and the legislature, it is understood, 
has promised the additional funds whenever they are needed. 
When completed, therefore, the hospital will be one of the 
finest in the United States. 
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Great Convention of Industrial Doctors 


Association Meets in Atlantic City With Large 
Attendance and Real Program for National Service 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 10.—The tremendous strides 
made in industrial medicine, largely as the result of the 
war experience of the United States, were impressively 
demonstrated at the fourth annual convention of the 
American Association of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons held here yesterday. 

The attendance, numbering over 300, was the largest 
in the history of the association; a definite program 
of constructive service, involving and emphasizing 
the rehabilitation of the injured workman along lines 
worked out during the war with reference to wounded 
soldiers, was presented, and all of the speakers, includ- 
ing representatives of State and Federal authorities con- 
cerned with industrial health work, agreed that the asso- 
ciation represents the most powerful potential factor in 
the field. 

Col. Harry E. 
Washington, was re-elected president of the organiza- 
tion, and the other officers were also chosen to serve an- 
other year. Col. Mock, who organized the association in 
Detroit in 1916, and served as secretary, is looked to 
as a leader of thought in the field of industrial medical 
service, and his annual address struck the keynotes 
which will serve as a basis for future programs of in- 
dustrial health service. 

One of the big features of the meeting was the constant 
recurrence to the subject of physical examinations of 
employes. This was emphasized not only as a protection 
to the employer, in order to locate cases of hernia and 
other defects which may be made the basis of compensa- 
tion claims later, but to enable the employe to be prop- 
erly placed with reference to his physical condition. This, 


Mock, of the Surgeon-General’s office, 


in turn, it was pointed out, demands that the industrial 
doctor study the vocational requirements of his plant. 
STATISTICIAN NEEDED. 

Furthermore, as suggested by Dr. Royal Meeker, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Labor, whose informal talks were among the most 
interesting features of the convention, real statistics 
based on physical examinations are the primary need 
at present, in order to enable definite conclusions re- 
garding industrial conditions to be presented. Dr. 
Meeker declared that every industrial commission should 
have the service of a medical advisor. 

In connection with the discussion of hernia and other 
conditions which have presented some knotty problems 
to employers, industrial physicians and compensation 
boards, an effort was made to secure the adoption of a 
resolution asking the industrial boards to consider hernias 
of long standing evidences of disease rather than acci- 
dent. This was voted down on the ground that the 
association could not afford to take a position which 
might be regarded as partisan. 

In his annual address Col. Mock discussed “New De- 
velopments in Industrial Medicine and Surgery,” recall- 


ing the organization of the association three years «vo, 
when industrial medicine was hardly recognized, w ti] 
today when it has become one of the foremost spec al- 
ties in medicine. The social and economic adva: 
made during the war affected the development of ind 
trial medicine, which played a big part in bringing al 
industrial efficiency and maximum production. Thro 
the Medical Section of the Council of National Defers 
railway and industrial surgeons were called into < 
ference, and programs for industrial \ medical ser: 
were set up in all plants in which Government \ 
was being done. 

It is in reconstruction work, however, that the in 
trial physician and surgeon has a great opportunity 
day in preventing the wastage of industry, by m 
of the rehabilitation of the injured worker. New Je: 
and Rhode Island have already enacted laws provi 
for retaining vocationally workmen who have been 
capacitated by injuries, and six other states are 
sidering the adoption of similar measures. The recla 
tion, during the war, of defectives for military se: 
through medical surgery demonstrated the 
human maintenance in industry. 

Col. Mock referred to the growing appreciation 
the service of the industrial specialist indicated by) 
appointments of industrial physicians as consultants 
industrial compensation commissioners, and the impr 


value 


surgical work being done for the insurance: comp: 
because of the closer scrutiny of the men who are 

ishing this service. In this connection he declared 
the standardization of workmen’s compensation lav 
needed. 

Realizing that industrial hygiene is a definite de 
ment of public health work, labor departments and 
health boards are co-operating with industrial me 
men, and the next logical step will be the establish: 
of centers of industrial medical with eve 


clinics for the ‘convenience of the workers. 
? . MEDICAL COLLEGE INTERESTED 
The significant development of keen interest a1 


service, 


medical colleges in industrial medicine was comme 
on by Col. Mock, eight medical schools having i: 
duced some branch of the subject into their cou 
Laboratories are being installed to study the preven’ 
of industrial accidents and diseases. Large indus! 
are opening their medical departments to the stu 
in these courses, and this new development bids fair t 
become the most important feature of industrial 
cine. 

The work of the various organizations dealing 
the human factor in industry, including the Nations 
Safety Council, National Association of Employr 
Managers, National Association of Corporation Sc! 
and others, was discussed, and the suggestion made ‘ha 
the Association of Industrial Physicians and Surg 
work closely in touch with them. 
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Patented May 4th, 1909. Also Patented in Great Britian 
Trade-Mark “Perfection” Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Made in Standard Size in White Enameled Steel Ware, and Designated No. 40 
Made in Standard Size in Gray Enameled Steel Ware, and Designated No. 30 
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Use. For Hospital Use we recommend the Seamless Pans. In addition to being more Sanitary they 
are more economical as the Seamed Pans commence to rust at the Seams. 

The Seamed Pan in the White Enameled Ware is also made in the Child’s Size. If you want the 
Pans which are anatomically correct, and which are actually Seamless, always specify the Seamless 
White No. 40, or the Seamless Gray No. 30. Look for the name ‘‘Pertection’’ on each Pan. 
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A new conference recently formed, composed of repre- 
sentatives of ten associations interested in public health 
work, met in New York, with the industrial medical men 
represented, indicating the importance attached to the 
industrial factor by other sections of the public health 
field. 

The address closed with the suggestion that committees 
on legislation, publicity, medical education and the Red 
Cross, the latter to work with the A. R. C., in discussing 
the scope of its plans for the prevention of disease, be 
appointed. 

In his annual report Dr. Francis D. Patterson, secre- 
tary of the association, reported an increase to 600 
members. There are 2,200 industrial physicians and sur- 
geons in the country, he estimated. Dr. Patterson re- 
ported by death of Dr. William Peter Faust, chief sur- 
geon of the American Locomotive Company of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., who had won the rank of major in the 


service. A rising tribute was paid to his memory. 
THE SMITH-FESS BILL ; 
In reporting on the directors’ meeting the preceding 


day the first subject taken up was legislation. Dr. Pat- 
terson indicated that the Smith-Fess bill in Congress, 
which would turn over to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education every industrial cripple in the United 
States, is not looked on with favor, and that the record 
of the Board in handling soldiers should be studied 
before the additional authority is given. He thought 
that a watchful eye should be kept on “half-baked legis- 
lature” at Washington and it was accordingly decided 
to create a Legislative Committee. 

Committees on publicity and to promote the forma- 
tion of state chapters were also authorized. 

Gen. Rupert Blue, Surgeon-General of the United 
States Public Health Service, was elected an honorary 
member, as was Prof. David Edsell, of the Harvard 
Medical School, in recognition of his work in the estab- 
lishment of occupational disease clinics at Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

Announcement was made of the winner of the $100 
prize offered by the association each year to an under- 
graduate medical student on a subject connected with 
industrial medicine. He is Second Lieutenant T. T. 
Crooks, with the Sanitary Corps of the A. E. F., and 
a student at Rush Medical College of Chicago. A large 
number of valuable papers were submitted. 

The authorization of a committee to outline courses 
in industrial medicine in the medical colleges provoked 
considerable discussion, and the development of various 
points of view, some holding the belief that this should 
be for graduate students, and others thinking that every 
medical student should get some information on indus- 
trial medicine. Dr. Hubbard, of New York, told of 
the course in the University of New York, which is 
postgraduate, with practical work in the industries. The 
Cornell medical course, he said, is along similar lines. 
It was also pointed out in the discussion that since the 
clinical or hospital year has become a general require- 
ment, the medical student might spend this year in in- 
dustrial work instead of in a hospital. 

Maj. McChord, who is to take charge of the indus- 
trial department of the University of Cincinnati, said 
that the stimulation for this work has come from the 
industries themselves, and that students in this depart- 
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ment are going right out into the industries to study, 
The course is for postgraduates, and is open only to 
those with the M.D. degree. It is a one-year course, 
half being spent in the medical college, with some work 
in the engineering school, and the other half in the in- 
dustries, where the students will serve what amounts 
to industrial internships. Maj. McChord said that med- 
ical faculties are not alert to the needs of the time along 
this line, and that a committee of the association would 
be of value to them. 

President Mack appointed on this committee Dr. Cito 
F, Geier, of Cincinnati, whose work in outlining the 
course for the University of Cincinnati was of the first 
order; Dr. W. Irving Clark, of the Norton Company, 
Worcester, who has had experience in this work with 
Harvard University; Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, at Columbus; Dr. Alfred Stengel, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Col. C. A. Lanza, 
of the United States Public Health Service. 

CRITICISE RED CROSS. 

Preliminary to the appointment of a committee on 
the Red Cross, to work with that body, Secretary Pat- 
terson severely criticised the organization on its first 
aid policy, asserting that one of the dominant industrial 
troubles is incompetent first aid. He said that a lot 
of the “eye pickers” are men trained by the Red Cross, 
and that asinine first aid in industries should be stopped. 

President Mock appointed as the Resolutions Commit- 
tee Dr. Charles A. Lauffer, of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh; Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, and Dr. Sidney J. Mec- 
Curdy, of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 

Dr. A. W. Colcord, of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
introduced the resolution on hernia referred to above, 
but after discussion action was finally postponed until 
the evening session, when it was laid on the table. It 
was suggested that owing to the relations of the indus- 
trial physicians with the labor organizations, the reso- 
lution had better come through the surgical associations. 
The discussion brought out the agreement, however, that 
many old hernias are being paid for in the guise of 
recent injuries. 

The Legislation Committee was appointed as follows: 
Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, U. S. Public Health Service, 
chairman; Dr. Francis D. Patterson and Dr. F. E. 
Schubmehl, General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 

The Publicity Committee is composed of Dr. Loyal 
Shoudy, Bethlehem Steel Company, chairman; Dr. 
Thomas R. Crowder, Pullman Company, Chicago; Dr. 
C, E. Ford, General Chemical Company, New York, and 
the president and secretary ex-officio. 

The Red Cross Committee has as chairman Dr. Geier, 
with Dr. Patterson and Dr. Mock as the other mem- 


bers. 
SYPHILIS IN INDUSTRY 


The opening paper of the afternoon program was 
that of Capt. E. A. Oliver, M. C., U. S. A., formerly 
physician to Sears, Roebuck & Co., on “Syphilis, An 
Inestimable Factor in Industrial Inefficiency.” (apt. 
Oliver showed how the presence of the disease not only 
reduces the efficiency of the worker, but also makes 
the period of disability greater when he is sick or in- 
jured. Its great prevalence, which he proved by both 
army and civilian statistics, makes it a factor of prime 
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Built to withstand strain and sterilization 


= There is no “‘secret process” in the manufacture of Reid Bros. Surgeons’ Gloves. We 
= simply employ well-paid, highly skilled workmen and use only the finest grade of pure 
new rubber. We guarantee them to be the best at any price, and should they ever fail 
to sustain this guarantee we will replace them without equivocation. 
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smooth and even all over. All impurities are removed by a long | fitting wrists. Perfection = 

Provision is made in every | process of grinding and’ washing. in such important details = 
detail to prevent tension at In curing, no chemicals of any kind is accomplished only by = 
the finger tips and binding | are used. skillful workmen. Every = 










man in our plant has the 
experience of five to fif- 
teen years manufacturing 
nothing else but surgeons’ 
gloves. 






where the fingers bend. 
Thus the surgeon wearing 
Reid Bros.’ Gloves enjoys 
the same freedom as with 
bare hands. 
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Quality through and through—in 
fabric, in style and in workman- 
ship! Every Dix-Make Uniform 
must reach the highest standard 
of excellence before it is allowed 
to leave our workrooms. That is 
why nurses for years have abso- 
lutely relied upon our uniforms 
for serviceability and style. 
The War Department at Washing- 
ton has officially recognized and 
approved Dix-Make Uniforms—a 
tribute—proof positive of Dix 
quality. 
+ Let the Dix-Make label be your 
guide to quality. 
Catalog S sent upon request to- 
gether with list of dealers. 





For sale at the lead- 
ing department stores 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. 
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importance industrially, and he urged that the army pro- 
pram of education provision of social and recreational 
opportunities, prophylaxis and treatment, be adopted in 
industry. 

Prophylaxis, after exposure, is impracticable in 
individual industry, he conceded, but public he; 
prophylactic ‘stations in industrial centers would meet 
need. Examination of applicants for employment 
supervision of old emplayes would disclose cases 
syphilis and other venereal diseases, and he recommen: 
that Wassermann’s be made the routine in these physic 
examinations. An outfit for the examination of ini: 
lesions can be installed in any laboratory equipped wit 
a microscope at a cost not exceeding $25. 

He described the syphilis clinic at Rush Medical Scho 
and gave treatment details. Pay clinics are a valu: 
feature. Industrial physicians should urge the buildin 
of hospitals for the treatment of venereal diseases, 
the number equipped and willing to test them at presen 
is very small. Wards should be established in all 
pitals in this work, he urged. The important thing 
to make it clear that employes with syphilis will not | 
discharged if their condition is learned, but that 
will be assisted to obtain treatment. 

The paper was discussed by Maj. Warren Walker, 
C., U. S. A., who told what was done in the arm 
where prophylaxis applied within the first hour had 
record of nearly 100 per cent efficiency. Hospitals, 
said, agreeing with Capt. Oliver, should have one \ 
for syphilis and one for gonorrhea. 

In the discussions, the relation between syphilis 
other diseases, such as tuberculosis, were brought 
The method of providing treatment seemed to be the 
question, and it was announced that the association w 
send out a questionnaire on the subject to its mem 

The next paper, “Is War Time Surgery Appli 
To Industrial Surgery?” was read by Dr. John \ 
head, surgeon of the Interboro Rapid Transit Com; 
New York, who was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
palm by the French Government for his heroisn 
the front. He answered the question in the affirmat 
emphasizing particularly the methods employed in 
dling infections, fractures, joint wounds and bur 
Motion instead of rest in the treatment of joint inju 
4s a means of eliminating infection, was the ): 
which attracted most attention. 

Dr. Lauffer, who discussed the paper, said that 
cannot yet ascertain how much war surgery will 
vive the civil. Dakin solution requires a “funny” | 
nique which does not make it ideal for the indus 
dispensary or with reference to the adoption of 
methods. Dr. Lauffer suggested that the indu- 
doctor follow the advice of Polonius, and “be not 
first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last t 
the old aside.” 

Col. A. J. Lanza, U. S. Public Health Service, 
by co-operation with the Department of Labor is a‘ 
head of the Division of Industrial Hygiene and Med 
of the Working Conditions Service of the latter, 
on “A National Program for Industrial Hygiene 
Medicine,” telling what has been done by the new 01 
ization. District offices have been established in ; 
large cities, surveys of individual industries with refer- 
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Making Food Attractive 


In her great novel, “Middlemarch,” George Eliot says: 





“It is strange how deeply colors seem to penetrate one, like scent. I suppose that is one 
of the reasons why gems are used as spiritual emblems in the Revelations of St. John.” 

The gifted author had no thought of food when she wrote these words, but the 
application is there, nevertheless. | 

Relish for food involves two elements, vigor of appetite and the attractiveness of the food | 
in appearance and taste. | 

May we ask whether any dietitian or nurse has ever served anything in the form of 
food which met these conditions more satisfactorily than 


JELLO 


does? It may be well at the same time to ask if the dietitian or 
nurse ever finds anything else that requires so little time and so 
little “fussing” as Jell-O does, or anything that always turns out to be 
perfect, as Jell-O dishes do? , 

Three-quarters of all the hospitals in America are using 
Jell-O and the rest are not likely to be far behind in adopting the 
easy Jell-O way. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 

Air tight and moisture proof bags enclose the Jell-O inside the 
cartons and keep the flavor in while keeping the moisture out. 
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The use of Hyclorite in 1: 1000 dilution for irrigating 

empyema cases after lobar pneumonia is enabling sur- 

geons to discharge their patients in much shorter 

time than with previous methods of treatment. Hy- 

clorite acts promptly, yet without irritation. 
Hyclorite is always ready for im- 
mediate use. 


Just add water and apply. 


prepared to a 
strength 


Hyclorite is 
definite hypochlorite 
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Solutions made from Hyclorite 
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Dakin’s solutions. 
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solution from Hyclorite. 
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Oxid and Oxygen. Al- 
ways reliable. For sale 
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dental supplies. 











The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 
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ence to the genera! subjects of illumination, ventilation, 
fatigue, etc., have been begun and the development of 
the work is waiting on Congressional appropriation. 

He emphasized the necessity of popularizing the phys'- 
cal examination of the industrial worker, declaring that 
upon it depends the future of industrial hygiene. Ex- 
aminations should be used as the means of placing men 
properly. Providing for the extension of medical sery- 
ice to the small industry, possibly through an industrial 
health clinic serving the workers at a small fee, and the 
necessity of encouraging the training of the industrial 
nurse, are among the important problems. 

Dr. C. D. Selby, of Toledo, O., formerly a co-worker 
of Col. Lanza, emphasized the importance of physical 
examinations, but said that the industrial doctor, in order 
to use the information, should be familiar with the 
vocational requirements of the plant. He referred to 
the training of industrial nurses by hospitals, naming 
Lakeside Hospital of Cleveland as one institution which 
is doing this work, while one of the Toledo hospitals 
has arranged for field work for nurses who plan to enter 
industrial service. He closed with a strong plea for 
efforts in favor of an appropriation from Congress by 
means of which to continue the work of the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene and Medicine, which, he said, is of 
great value at present because of the instability of labor, 
which industrial medical service will do much to over- 
come. 

Dr. B. J. Curry, of the American Thread Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., who discussed Col. Lanza’s paper, told 
of the establishment of a set of standards for each job 
in the mill covering sex, size, dexterity, temperament, 
etc. By finding out the physical requirements of each 
position, it was possible through physical examinations 
to fit each employe to the proper job. As 90 per cent 
of the cases of delinquency in production are due to 
physical reasons, this'’is a valuable feature, particu- 
larly if reinforced by periodical re-examinations of old 
employes. 

Dr. Meeker urged that state health boards be given 
a larger place in the national health program. Discuss- 
ing the need of greater uniformity in workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, he said he would propose a set of 
minimum requirements, to go into every workmen’s coni- 
pensation law, to the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards, and that one of them will be that 
every commission be given a medical adviser. “No com- 
mission of lawyers can pass on medical questions,” he 
said, commenting on the fact that most of the com- 
missions are without medical counsel. The ambulance- 
chasing lawyer, Dr. Meeker asserted, has got his finger 
into the workmen’s compensation pie as he had it under 
employer’s liability. 

Lt. Col. R. B. Osgood, M. C.,-U: S. A., spoke on 
“Strains of Back, An Accident or Disease,” taking the 
ground that a back strain might be the result of disease, 
injury, or both. A recent strain. may be superimposed 
on a_sstructural defect to cause serious results. Tie 
speaker laid particular stress on muscular strains 
industry due to postural requirements, indicating the 
obvious method of correcting these. 

Dr. William D. Blair, of Pittsburgh, Pa., read a paper 
on “Conservation of the Vision of the Industrial 
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Workers,” in which he emphasized the preventable ch: 


acter of most cases of blindness. More than 


f- 


15,060 


people in the United States lost their sight through in- 


dustrial accidents, he said. He analyzed occupatio: 


hazards in this respect, recommended protective mea 


ures, including goggles and headgear, and called att: 


tion to the dangers of ignorant attempts at first ai 
The man who picks at an eye with a match or hani- 


kerchief is a dangerous factor in any plant, he said. 


all cases of suspected penetration of the eye, the patien 
should be sent promptly to the hospital for X-ray ex- 


amination. 


The dangerous feature here is that the pain 


is not likely to be in proportion to the severity of the 


injury. 


Col. James Boardley, Jr., of Baltimore, who discussed 


the paper, spoke of the importance of proper hygic 
and lighting conditions in the factory as a means 
conserving the sight of employes, as bad light, 
and injury are the prime causes of eye troubles. 


cal examinations, which will place men properly, are 


disease 


Physi- 


important factor, while of less importance now than 


"T 
| 


formerly is the elimination of contagious diseases. 


spread of trachoma in industrial plants was former) 


not unusual. The use of the common towel was one 


the factors in its spread. Cases of diseased eyes should 


be followed into the homes. 


Dr. Boardly gave some interesting information about 


an eye clinic started in Baltimore with the co-operat 


of the manufacturers, which developed into an eye hos 


pital. 


Another community is now seeking his assistance 


for the establishment of a 200-bed hospital of that sort, 


to care for industrial accidents and the prevention 
blindness. 

Stereoptican slides illustrating Col. Osgood’s and 
Blair’s papers, were shown, and the industry of 


convention was indicated by the fact that the afternoo: 


session lasted until 6:30 o’clock. 
The banquet in the evening was largely attended. ( 


Edward Martin, of Philadelphia, who is Commissione 


of Health of Pennsylvania, was toastmaster, and tal! 


KS 


were made by Dr. Meeker, Col. Bryant, Commissione 


of Labor of New Jersey, and others. 


Dr. Lauffer, chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 


submitted resolutions on compensation laws, health 


surance, first aid, industrial clinics, artificial respiratior 


and hernia. All except that on hernia, which \ 


tabled, were referred to the board of directors wit 


power to act. 





To Train Industrial reais 


Dr. Otto P. Geier, well known for his work in- the indus- 
trial medical field in Cincinnati, where he is in charge « 
this department of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 


has proposed a plan for the establishment of a Departm 
of Industrial Medicine and Public Health in the Univer 
of Cincinnati. 
fits has been published, and is a remarkable exposition of 
value of the work and the importance of proper training 
it. A group of eighty citizens have offered to finance 
department with a fund of $100,000 to cover the expense 
five years. It is pointed out that present medical teac! 
and organization are inadequate as far as training for inc 
trial service is concerned, and that “medical engineers” ° 
needed. The success of the course in industrial hygiene 
Harvard is pointed to as an example. Details of the s« 
and method of the new department are outlined, and * 
value of. fitting the doctor for his job is emphasized. ~ 


A prospectus outlining the idea and its bes 
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MANUFACTURERS INTERESTED IN 
INDUSTRIAL HOSPITALS 


are invited to make use of Scanlan-Morris Service in 
planning their first-aid, dispensary and operating rooms. 
We have made a specialty of co-operation with the larg- 
est industries in planning and equipping their plant hos- 
pitals, and believe that our experience may be of service 
to you. 
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social value of industrial medical service is also given stress, 
Co-operation with the National Safety Council, which has 
done much in the direction of safety engineering, is also 
planned. The prospectus is so interesting and suggestive to 
those concerned with industrial medicine that it is well worth 
a careful reading. 










Fighting Venereal Disease 


Industrial Plant Puts on Campaign, with 
Slides and 15-Minute Weekly Lectures 











DO YOU KNOW By Sanford DeHart, Director of Hospital, R. K. 

That the Halverson Sterilizer has LeBlond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 0. 
15 ORIGINAL FEATURES OF During the recent safety congress held at one of our 
PERFECTION local hotels, several slides were shown and a lecture given 
The AUTOMATIC FUSE SCREW originated in on the venereal question. It occurred to the writer that a 
the Halverson. lecture of this nature might go well in our factory, with 






The AUTOMATIC SQUARE LIFT TRAY origi- ; , Ps 
nated in the Halverson. the result that we got in touch with the different health 


The COOL LIFTING HANDLES originated in the departments, Federal and State, who very kindly offered 
TB ag AND SPRAY BOTTLE WARM- us the use of the material they were using, and would 
ER originated in the Halverson. have furnished us a lecturer. We were, however, unable 
The DRY STERILIZER UNIT originated in the to accept the offers of these organizations, in view of 
Ri ge HANDLE DRAIN FAUCET origi- the fact that our time for giving this talk was a short 

nated in the Halverson. period during the noon hour. 
The SANITARY SMOOTH BOTTOM originated Our factory is situated in one of the attractive suburbs 
The ao Re sey LIGHT originated in the Hal- of the city, and about six miles from the city proper, 
many of the men residing as far as twelve miles from the 





































verson. 
Send for descriptive circular of different sizes and plant. Owing to our geographical location, with refer- 
models. vas - = i 
ence to our men, we did not deem it advisable to give a 
THE HALVERSON COMPANY lecture of this nature in the evening. 
180 N. Dearborn St. Northwestern Bank Bldg. ; , USED N. C. R. SLIDES ; 7 
Chicago, IIl. Portland, Oregon Our motion picture apparatus is located in our dining 








room, and we procured some slides from the National 
Cash Register Company. These slides were better than 
most of the educational pictures that we had seen. The 
“ slides were selected for two reasons, the limited time in 
The Potters Co-Operative Co. which we had to present this subject, and also it gave 
the writer an opportunity to explain the conditions shown. 

The United States Public Health Service offered to loan 
us the motion picture, “Fit to Fight,’ and also some ani- 
mated pictures, but as we have already stated, we were 





































East Liverpool, Ohio 








Manufacturers of High Grade obliged to use the slides. 
: Rn It is unquestionably more advantageous in every way 
Plain and Decorated Semi- to have these lectures delivered by one directly in touch 






Porcelain Hotel Ware and with the local conditions in the plant, and having a thor- 
ough understanding of the personnel of the plant. 


Hospital Supplies. The delivery of a lecture of this character should not, 
if the hospital is functioning properly, reveal anything 
regarding venereal troubles, not already known to that 
department. 

The practical purpose of the lecture is to teach the 
men that gonorrhoea remains gonorrhoea, that a chan- 
croid is always a chancroid, and a syphilitic sore is the 
initial lesion of a constitutional blood disease. The com- 
monly accepted lay idea that gonorrhoea may ultimately 
develop into syphilis, and that chancroid (soft sore) is 






















Bed Pans Sick Feeders sometimes the cause of syphilis, is the main thing that an 
Urinals Spitting Cups educational campaign clears up, in the minds of the udi- 
ence. 
% A : The talks were of fifteen minutes’ duration at 100M, 
The Goods that Give Satisfaction running three consecutive Mondays, and were nol- 
; technical. 
Write for Quotations The first talk given was on venereal conditions in get 
eral, then the subject of gonorrhoea was taken 1| and 












discussed in some detail, special attention being paid to 
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HIS NEW HOME of the Hollister- 

Wilson Laboratories was planned 
and built with the basic idea of having 
easy access to the raw material from 
Wilson & Company, Packers, to whom 
we are subsidiary, and at the same time 
isolating our actual manufacturing 
processes. 


This first unit of our new buildings 
contains 30,000 square feet of floor space 
and is designed particularly to answer 
the manufacturing requirements of a 
very exacting line. 


In addition to Ligatures, Sutures and 
surgical material, we manufacture a 
complete line of animal derivatives used 
in medicine and surgery including di- 
gestive ferments, glandular Autacoids, 
Organic Extracts and Abattoir Phar- 
maceuticals. 





4221-23-25 S. WESTERN BLVD. 


New Quarters for the 
Holhster-Wtlson Laboratories 


Our complete Illustrated Catalogue will be sent upon request. 
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Chee most up-to-date manufacturing 
and scientific equipment has been 
installed and every step in the manu- 
facturing processes will be in charge of 
experienced technical experts. 










In the general promotion of this enlarged 
line, attention is directed to our resources ‘ 
in the way of raw materials, original | 
methods of handling, phy siologic, bio- 
logic and chemical assay which insures 
the identity and activity of the autacoid 
principles represented in the finished 
product. 












We offer the resources of this splendidly 
equipped laboratory for co-operation with 
individuals or institutions interested in 
research work. 









Send for it Today. 
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F. G. STREET & COMPANY 
60 Broadway, New York 

























the necessity for competent treatment, and mar!ed 
emphasis placed upon the infection danger to the wife and 
baby that comes from a latent, so-called cured gonorrhoea, 

The second talk explained the difference between he 
chancroid and the Hunterian chancre. 

CONTRACTING THE DISEASE 

The third took up syphilis in detail, and brought jor- 
ward the fact, unknown to the majority of the laity, th: 
this disease can be, and often is, contracted in an entirely 
innocent manner, and is not always the result of impure 
sexual congress. 

We also spoke of the danger of contaminating the cut- 
ting oil, and how it would be possible to transfer «he 
infection through this agency. 

Attention was also called to the importance of anti- 
septic treatment of all wounds. 

Reference has already been made to the advantages oi 
a member of the factory’s hospital staff in delivering 
these lectures, since he is familiar with the different 
falls of the factory and to the inattention the emploves 
are ordinarily giving to what they consider negligible. 
The hospital staff witnesses these little lapses every « 

It was at this time we impressed our men with the impor- 
tance of using their own towels and other toilet articles 
We also talked of the danger of borrowing pipes, toba 
etc. . 
At each of these lectures the men were told if they 
were suffering from venereal conditions, they would 
ceive help without jeopardizing their positions. 

The policy of this company, with reference to venc 
conditions, has been to refer the man to some genito- 
urinary specialist, the latter keeping us informed as t 
the patient’s condition. This plan has been in force for 
something over two years, and is working out very well 

We have reasoned that if venereal conditions are sufi- 
cient cause for dismissal, then there are going to | 
good many cases we are never going to hear about. 

I am surprised that this policy is not carried out i1 
plants. In conclusion, we might add that these lect: 
were well attended, attentively listened to and very f 
ably commented upon by the personnel of the plan 

It is the aim of the hospital staff to repeat these lectures 
twice a year. We did not deem it advisable to give these 
talks to a mixed audience. We, therefore, temporarily 
changed the noon hour of the female employes. 


Help Industrial Cripple 


Reabsorption of Man Disabled in Industry 
as Important as Rehabilitation of Soldiers 
Study of the mental and emotional states of the re- 
turned man disabled in the war has shed an illuminating 
light upon the psychology of the handicapped, writes 
Elizabeth G. Upham in The Vocational Summary. \ail- 
ure to recognize the importance of the psychic factor in 
the case of the war disabled spelled failure in the e ‘ort 
to re-educate him. Normalizifig the soldier’s attitude has 
been the first essential in rehabilitation work, and from 
this point on has proceeded vocational training and prep- 
aration for placement in industry. It is equally necessary 
to understand the mental and emotional reactions and 
conditions of the victim of industry if the effort tc re- 
habilitate him is to succeed. 
It is to be noted, however, that the victim of industry 
has a definite point of view which differs from that of 
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Hospital Tray Service 
Silver Plated 


Hollowware and Flatware in patterns that are plain but at- 
tractive with a look of quality that makes the meals served to 
an invalid more appetizing. The Flatware is specially made 
for us under our own K & L brand. 

The plating is of excellent quality and has a heavy thickness 
of silver on the parts receiving the most wear. The decoration 
has the rounded shallow grooves which makes this pattern 
easy to keep bright and clean. 

The Hollowware is of hard metal 20% nickel silver full quad- 
ruple plate. The shapes are particularly fitted for Hospitals 
because they take up less room on the tray than any other 
pattern. Each item can be had in several sizes. 

The prices are moderate. 

Write for price lists. 


The Kinney & Levan Co. 


1375 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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'THIS LITTLE CELL 


Will make the Dakin Hypochlorite solution in five minutes time out of ordi- 
nary salt brine by means of an electrical current. 


In its production at least six steps are eliminated as made with chloride of lime 


and soda. 
Easier, simpler, cleaner and cheaper than any other known process. 


Thoroughly tested out at the War Demonstration Hospital of the Rockefeller 
Institute and received high endorsement. 


Every Hospital should have one. 


THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Is Your Operating Room 
Losing Money? 


Many careful hospital superintendents know 
that they are running behind each month on 
their operating room. One of the main 
reasons is that the administration of their 
anaesthetics represents a dead loss—all ex- 
pense, no revenue. 


Adopt Nitrous Oxide 
Anaesthesia 


and Watch the Change! 


The modern method of anaesthetizing is by nitrous 
oxide gas and oxygen. The best and safest method 
of administration is through the Safety Gas 
Oxygen Apparatus. Every patient and every doc- 
tor knows that it is necessary to make an extra 
charge for this service—and both are willing that 
it should be made, because of the improved re- 
sults. Try it—and change the operating room 
from a losing proposition to a revenue-producer! 
It’s easy to train doctors, interns and nurses to 
anesthetize by use of this machine. 


Here’s the Machine You Need 




























CONTROL 
DIRECT FLOW VALVES N.O NEEOLE 
OXYGEN HANDLE VALVE 
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ETHER MIXING 
VALVE 


DIRECT FLOW 
N:O VALVE 





OXYGEN 
NEEDLE VALVE 






FULL FACE 
“SAFETY” MASK 





TRIGGER 
SHUT-OFF, 
VALVE 
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NEW MODEL“P” 
Ideal Hospital 
Apparatus. 


(Cut shows 250 
and 100. gallon 
N,O cylinders at- 
tached, but any 
standard gas cyl- 
inder can be used, ‘ci, 
large or _ small.) - - 


Reasons for Its Success 


1. It can be successfully op- 60 Gals. N2O per HOUR. 
erated by any competent 4. It does not, with ordinary 
anaesthetist. care, get out ef erder. 





Write for il- 
lustrated book- 
. let describing 
\\ Portable and 
Hospital Mod- 
\ els. 






















2. Once used the SUR- 5. It has proved a good rev- 
GEONS DEMAND it enue producer wherever 
constantly. used, both directly and 

3. It is ECONOMICAL to indirectly. 






operate, using from 40 to 


Write for Free Booklet—Today! 
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QAFETY ANAESTHESIA APPARATUS 
Con \J cern 
Ogden Ave. and Bryan Place CHICAGO, ILL. 











POSITIVE SIGHT: 











the victims of war, just as really as the circumstances 
and evironment of military life differ from those of 
civilian life. This contrast in the reactions of the r- 
turned man and the civilian patient is further intensified 
by the future awaiting them and the attitude of the public 
that must absorb them. 

The victim of industry comes directly from civil life, 
Whatever traits, such as ambition, initiative, skill, per- 
severance, carelessness, or shiftlessness, he may have pos- 
sessed before his disability, they will tend to persist after 
his disability. He, unlike the soldier, has not been through 
months of military training or life at the front, where 
individual ideas gradually give way to blind obedience to 
orders. He is accustomed to depend upon himself. He, 
therefore, needs no gradual readjustment to civilian life; 
and in this respect his problem is less complicated than 
is that of the war disabled. 

On the other hand the handicapped soldier has advan- 
tages which the victim of industry cannot have. How- 
ever disabled the soldier may be, he knows there are 
hundreds of his comrades sharing-the same experience. 
To be one of them, and to carry on with his fellows, is a 
real incentive. Furthermore, the soldier is conscious that 
his disability was incurred in a heroic cause, a cause that 
places him on a pedestal. This mental satisfaction act- 
ually assists in his recovery. Prof. Amar, the notable 
French specialist, has observed that soldiers who have 
performed some praiseworthy act, and are consequently 
happy, recover rapidly. But the greatest advantage which 
the disabled soldier possesses over the man disabled in 
industry is the attitude of a grateful public. The man dis- 
abled in industry lacks the stimulus of community activity. 
He is not one of many, but alone and unknown he must 
pass through the tortuous experience of disablement. He 
has not the gratification of having incurred his handicap 
in a great cause. He was merely one of the vast throng 
of toilers. He has just simply dropped out. No public 
awaits him with outstretched hand, eager to show appre- 
ciation for his service. Rather he knows that his dis- 
ability will increase the difficulty of finding employment, 
and that his handicap, instead of being a mark of service 
and distinction, will tend to make him a social as well as 
an economic outcast. : 

If the disabled soldier needs encouragement to prevent 
the despair of facing life with a permanent handicap, so 
much more does the man disabled in industry need such 
encouragement, facing his misfortune alone, as he does, 
and unaided by the sympathy of the public. It is the 
hopelessness of the outlook of the disabled civilian which 
is the root of the well-known “psychology of the handi- 
capped.” The reaction to a hopeless outlook may be to 
accept it with apathy and indifference, or it may be to 
assume the defensive and blame society and the disability 
for laziness and lack of effort; or again it may be to 
struggle against odds with superhuman endeavor until 
discouragement has completely broken the spirit. 

If the man disabled in industry is given the same op- 
portunity as the man disabled in war, if his peculiar aiti- 
tude of mind is understood, if he is prepared for the 
cumstances he must meet in industry, and if his way 
led by an intelligent public,.the handicapped man may 
become -a national asset of which his country may well 
be proud. He will be a credit to himself and his com- 
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munity. 
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S-A-V-E-D 
“4, of Its Ether Bill 
Witha “Ben Morgan” Ether Machine! 





GA _ well-known Chicago hospital 
(name on request) cut its ether bill 
from $50 to $12.50 per month, an 
annual saving of $450, by the use of 
this improved method of anesthetiz- 


ing. 


@ Further savings equally important 
are accomplished by reducing the 
time of induction one-half and by 


reducing after-care of operative cases. 


May We Tell You the Whole Story? 
RICHARD PIKE & CO. 


3508 Ogden Ave., Chicago 


























Indispensable in the 
Hospital 





20 MULE TEAM BORAX SOAP 
CHIPS contain 30% of Borax and have 
twice the cleansing and antiseptic value 
of ordinary bar laundry soap. They con- 
tain no powerful chemicals which have a 
tendency to rot fabric and fiber. Borax 
soap Chips are hygienic and economical 
and are very efficacious for washing 
sheets, garments, towels, etc., that have 
been stained with chemicals or blood. 





Sample gratis upon request. 





Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
New York 


Chicago Oakland 
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It Irons 
Practically 
Everything 


Practically everything that can be 
ironed by hand can be ironed on the 
Advance Universal Press, and the 
results will be better, the finish more 
uniform and the work done many times 
faster. 

With a little coaching the most inexpe- 
rienced worker in your laundry can 
operate this Press and take the place of 
three hand ironers. 

This speed is due in a great measure to 
the Tilted Buck, an exclusive and pat- 
ented American feature. It permits 
the goods to fall readily into place— 
they require but little smoothing. 

This Press is easy to manipulate—it 
does away with all chance of scorching 
and is entirely noiseless in operation. 







We have some stop watch records show- 
ing the speed of this ironing method 
compared to the old hand ironing way. 


Write for them today. They are inter- 
esting. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Co. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco 


Canadian Factory: 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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THE NURSERY CRIB 


At a Bargain! 


“BARBEE” Style A 


Nursery Crib, adopted by the leading hospitals 
everywhere, at 


$4.00 Each 


Special Prices in Quantities. 
Size, 27 inches long; 11 inches wide, 9% inches deep, 


44-inch mesh, ys-inch wire on 4-inch frame, with holder 
for 2x3-inch card at each end. Tinplated after making up. 


SANITARY—EFFICIENT—DURABLE 
The Best Nursery Crib Made. 


BARBEE ,WIRE & IRON WORKS 
170 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Organize Medical Staff For Standardization 
(Continued From Page 23) 

At the Thursday morning session Father M. F. Gritiin 
read resolutions of a special committee on the death of 
Fred S. Bunn, superintendent of Youngstown Hospital 
and former president of the Ohio Hospital Association, 
They were adopted by a rising vote. 

John A. Lapp, editor of Modern Medicine, spoke on 
health insurance, urging its adoption as a social policy. 
The hospitals should give attention to this legislation, in 
order that proper provisions for hospital service may }e 
insured. Health insurance is following workmen’s comn- 
pensation, and will be generally adopted before long. 
Mr. Lapp attributed most of the opposition to health i: 
surance to the insurance companies. 

Dr. Otto P. Geier, chief surgeon of the Cincinnat 
Milling Machine Company, was unable to attend, but his 





paper on health insurance was read by Mr. Chapm 

He thought that it was better to develop a system of 
preventive medicine, and to reduce the amount of sick- 
ness, much of which is preventable, than to adopt a sys 
tem of health insurance, which in his opinion would cove 
only part of the needs and would be of questiona)) 
value. He urged the establishment of health centers, 
with schools and industries as the units, providing dental 
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and nursing service, as well as medical treatment, as a 
plan to be tried ahead of health insurance. 

Frank E. Chapman, superintendent of Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, read an interesting and thoughtful pape 
on “The Problems of Standardization and How to Meet 
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Them,” discussing the question from the. standpoint 





THE GEO. H. BOWMAN CO. 


Chinaware, Glassware, Silverware, Kitchen 
Equipment, Linens, etc., for hotels, hospitals, 
institutions and restaurants. 


SPECIAL FOR THIS MONTH ONLY. 


Full 8-oz. Non-Nesting Tumblers, Smooth 
Bottoms Per Dozen 68c 


20 Dozen in Barrel, F. O. B. Cleveland. 


THE CEO. H. BOWMAN CO. 


Dept. H. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


the superintendent. He pointed out that hospital improve 
ment, indicated by the term standardization, is wanted by 
hospitals, doctors and the public, and the question is 

of ways and means. 

An eductional program is necessary to get the idea o 
with the administrative personnel, doctors and nurs 
staff. It will not then be necessary to insist, but + 
fundamental points of the program will voluntarily 
adhered to. The medical men of the institution can 
called together, a group formed to work with the super: 
tendent, and rules laid down for the guidance of | 
doctors practicing in the hospital. 

It is necessary that the hospital exercise care in the 
selection of those who are to practice within its walls, 
and this selection should be based on a continuous s11 
veillance of their work, with an analysis of the en 
results. 

This in turn requires proper case records, and her 
the employment of a trained hospital worker, usually a 
young woman, and preferably a nyrse, is of great value, 
especially to the small hospital. It is necessary to use 
some arrangement of this kind, or a dictating machine. in 
order to get the information desired from the doctor. 

Laboratory service is another important factor, and in 
most institutions this service is at present inadequate. 
The large hospitals have enough work to justify the 
employment of a competent laboratory man. The sma le! 
hospital might have some of the work done outside, eit let 
through some other institution or through an indepen: ent 
laboratory. Laboratory expense is necessary, and the 
maintenance of laboratory service is just as necessary as 
the maintenance of the operating room. One way to 
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Roentgen (inp Apparatus 


EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR COMPLETE 


inrerruptertess Roentgen-Ray 
TRANSFORMERS Equipment 








TUBE TILT TABLE 


HIGH FREQUENCY 
COILS 


ROENTGEN and 
ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTIC 
ACCESSORIES 


Literature sent 
upon request 


Ps ‘4 rren Se 
INTERRUPTERLESS TRANSFORMER TUBE TILT TABLE 


CAMPBELL ELECTRIC CORPORATION, LYNN, MASS. 

















Every General and Industrial Hospital 
Needs This Apparatus 


- Here is complete apparatus for the application of Ambrine for the ap- 
proved treatment of burns. The use of this equipment will enable you to 
handle burn cases with better results to patient and operator. The low 
cost of the equipment makes it easy to install. 


For Burn Cases 


- The Hot Air Blower at the left 
is used for drying the surface of 
the burn. It is operated electric- 


ally and so arranged that any de- This 


gree_of heat desired may be ob- 
tained. Price, $20. Special 


Atomiz 
The Special Atomizer shown at so 


the right is used for applying 
Ambrine, and is priced at $12. 
This combination gives you ideal equipment for handling your 


burn cases. 


We also offer sheet cotton for covering surface of burn—100 
sheets to box, $1.00 per box. 


FEICK BROS. CO. 809 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TRUE QUALITY 
For The Hospital 


McCray Refrigerators designed for hospitals and 
institutions have True Quality inbuilt in them. 
For a third of a century McCray Refrigerators 
have been built on this basis. 

The many, many satisfied owners among the 
leading hospitals and institutions of the country, 
are proof that McCray Refrigerators combine 
convenience and design with sound principles of 
construction—that first-class materials and work- 
manship enter into the McCray. 


Sanitary Refrigerators 
are so constructed that they give the best and 
longest service for hospital use. Some of the 
best known hospitals using McCray Refrigerators 
are the folowing: St. Joseph Hospital, Denver, 
Colo.; U. S. Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C.; 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill.; St. Vincent 
Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind.; U. S. Marine 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md.; St. Luke Hospital, New 
York City; U. S. State Hospital, West Point, 
N. Y.; Jefferson Medical Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; St. Joseph Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 

In the McCray there is a constant circulation of 
cold dry air through every compartment, due to the 
patented cooling system. By this means, MoCray 
Refrigerators are kept so dry and sweet that foods 
stay fresh and wholesome longer than in other re- 
frigerators. 

OUR CATALOG gives complete particulars—No. 52 
for Hospitals and Institutions. No. 94 for Resi- 
dences. No. 71 for Groceries and No. 63 for Meat 
Markets and General Stores. 


“Refrigerators for All Purposes” 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


967 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 


finance it is to make a laboratory fee applicable to every 
patient who is admitted. The staff should be encourage: 
to use the laboratory. The individual in charge of the 
laboratory is even more important than the equipment 

X-ray facilities are another important feature of hos- 
pital service, and in view of the specialized service neces- 
sary, the hospital can usually do better work than the 
individual doctor in his own office. The hospital which 
establishes such a department should solicit the business 
of the doctors, giving them proper assurances that the 
patient will be treated as a consultation case only. 

At the banquet which was the final feature of the con- 
vention, Father Moulinier made a talk in which he dis- 
cussed the human aspect of hospital work, and the desir- 
ability of regarding the patient as a human being rather 
than a case. Patients appreciate kind words as much a 
professional treatment, he pointed out, and an occasion 
sympathetic touch goes a long way. The religious affilia- 
tion of the patient ought to be included in the record, and 
the possibilities of religious effort should not be mini- 
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mized. 
“Our brothers, our sisters, our patients must be,” said 
the speaker in closing. 

John A. Hornsby, of Washington, delivered the 
other talk of the evening, in which he traced the develop- 
ment in hospital standards caused by wars, and said that 
the thing brought out in the recent war is that medical 
men can help the military establishment to keep men well 
by giving preventive care. He argued from the improve- 
ment in physical condition of the soldiers who received 
this care that the community should extend the service 
to the whole population. He added that the war, which 
was expected to produce some great hospital superin- 
tendents, failed to do so, only four showing especial 
ability along this line. Dr. Hornsby closed with a tribute 
to Newton D. Baker, secretary of war. 





Ohio Convention Notes 

The return of Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, who was a major in 
the Medical Corps during the war, to civilian hospital work 
brought one of the best qualified hospital administrators in 
the country to the convention. Dr. Bachmeyer is especially 
popular with his confreres in Ohio because he is always will- 
ing to help the other fellow, regardless of the information 
he is able himself to get. 

The increasing use of dictating machines in hospitals, prin- 
cipally for taking patients’ histories, was indicated by the 
fact that both the Dictaphone and the Ediphone were repre- 
sented in the commercial exhibits by their local dealers. 

Dr. John A. Hornsby, who is keeping busy at present as 
a hospital consultant, with headquarters in Washington, be- 
came ill during his talk before the convention Wednesday 
evening, and was forced to’ desist. His friends were pleased 
to learn the following day that his indisposition was only 
temporary. 

Several new exhibitors got an introduction to the hospitals 
at the convention. Mrs. K. W. Nobles, who is in charge 
of the hospital department of J. Hungerford Smith Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., demonstrated successfully her line of 
canned apple sauce, strawberry jelly and grape juice, and 
made a favorable impression. Kinney & Levan, of Cleve- 
land, are now operating an institution department, including 
kitchen equipment and general supplies, with Stacy Haines 
in charge. Mr. Haines met many of his old friends at the 
convention, as he was formerly in this line with another 
concern. 

During the convention a telegram addressed to HospitAL 
MANAGEMENT was read by Dr. Warner, stating that the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Bellaire, O., City Hospital, 4 
40-bed institution, is open. The matter is being handled by 
R. L. Bowman, cashier of the Farmers’ and Merchauts’ 
Bank. 
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Mid-Summer Food Bulletin 


During the warm summer months of June, July, and 
August, fats and other heat-producing foods are particu- 
larly undesirable, and repulsive to the discouraged appe- 
tite of the hospital patient. This affords you an excellent 
opportunity to cut down the Butcher’s Bill and at the same 
time satisfy every food requirement of the body by sub- 
stituting the Delicious, Sustaining, Health-building 


CALIFO BRAND 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


The many tempting delicacies which can be prepared by 
using Califo Fruits and Vegetables as a base will go far 
toward making up your summer menus. Owing to their 
high standard of Purity and Quality, their Natural Flavor, 
and their abundance of Food Calories, they are particu- 
larly adapted to the needs of hospitals. They are Whole- 
some, Nutritious, Economical. 


. 


Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Prepared Prunes, Ber- 
ries, Jams, Asparagus, Grated Pineapple, Olives, Salmon, 
Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Baked Beans, and many other 
varieties are now available for filling immediate orders. 
Write today for new price list. 


THE COAST PRODUCTS COMPANY 


8th and Spruce Streets SAINT LOUIS 
DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS DES MOINES 
ROCHESTER CINCINNATI DALLAS 


ALSO EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR DELIVERIES ON EITHER ATLANTIC 
OR PACIFIC COAST 


Freight Paid To Any Railroad Station in the U. S. A. 
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“Better Than Marble” 





urgical 
Utility Room 


where the bed pans, urinals, waste jars and other 
hospital equipment are cleaned and kept ready for 
use, the most durable and asceptic wall surfacing 
and table tops must be used. 









VITROLITE is the best that can be used, because it 
is non-absorbent and will not stain. Organic acids 
have no effect upon it, blood and body excretions 
can be easily cleaned from its surface. 












VITROLITE is cast in large slabs like 
marble. It is fitted into place with com- 
paratively few joints, and it gives a per- 
fectly sanitary asceptic surface that will 
not scratch or craze. It is very hard, 
smooth and pure, soft white. Dirt, dust 
and foreign substances are easily detected 
upon its surface. 














VITROLITE should be used for your rack 
slabs, your table tops, your walls, ceilings, 
partitions and wainscotings in the surgical, 
utility, operating, toilet and bath rooms. 
It is permanent. 









Let our specialists help you in planning its use for 
your building. Write for literature, prices and 
samples. 










The Vitrolite Company 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO 































The H. G. Dougherty Company, of Philadelphia, was rep- 
resented both by John H. Bradley, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, and George A. H. Mitchell. Mr. Bradley 
was not feeling well. however, and remained at the conven- 
tion only one day. 3 

The National Association of Employment Managers held 
its convention in Cleveland at the same time as the hospital 
association. The hospital people were interested to note that 
medical and hospital service were discussed at the employ- 
ment managers’ meeting, as this is getting to be an important 
feature of industrial work. 

Edward Johnson, of Meinecke & Co., was as usual on the 
job at the convention. This house, probably the oldest and 
best known in the hospital supply field, is always represented 
at the conventions with an attractive line of reliable goods 
A handsome leather-covered key-holder was given to those 
attending by this exhibitor. 

The Cleveland Hospital Council is now operating a pur- 
chasing bureau with Guy Clarke in charge. The plan has 
not been an unmixed success, though most of the hospitals 
are now buying some of their supplies through this office 
It seems that the superintendents prefer to handle their buy 
ing individually. j 

C. R. Paris, president of the Paris Mfg. Company, o 
Cleveland, demonstrated the shade renovation process whic! 
this concern has originated, and it attracted much attention 
The idea is to clean, turn, repair and maintain shades in suc! 
a way as to get much longer life from them. Mr. Pari 
says that most hospitals make a mistake in buying their shad 
cloth, using a filled cloth that is not heavy enough to stan 
the severe usage which is accorded a shade in a public build 
ing. 

Howell Wright, executive secretary of the Cleveland Hos 
pital Council and the American Hospital Association, said 
that 60 per cent of the space at the Cincinnati convention o 
the latter organization has been sold. Mr. Wright is mak 
ing good in a big way with the American Hospital Associa 
tion. A former secretary, who entered war service, recent] 
applied for the position, but the trustees advised that ther 
was no vacancy, a decision which was of course a tribut 
to the service the organization is receiving from Mr. Wright 

The Genesee Pure lood Company, makers of Jell-O, ha 
a popular booth at the convention, as the demonstrators 0} 
the company always know how to serve desserts that ar 
delicious. The hospital people have learned to look forwai 
to the Jell-O demonstrations at the convention. 

P. W. Behrens, superintendent of Toledo Hospital, who 
work has been remarkably successful, told some of his friend 
at the convention that plans for a $1,000,000 hospital for th 
institution are now on foot, which will give him a 250-b 
plant. The city may buy the present buildings, in case 
new site is used. Mrs. Behrens, who has been temporari 
acting as dietitian at the hospital, managed to get away 
the convention for a day. G. D. Crain, Jr., managing edit 
of HospirAL MANAGEMENT, dropped off at Toledo after lea 
ing the convention, and his impressions of Mr. Behren’s work 
will be given in a later issue. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company demonstrated 
nurses’ call system, and this was studied by a number 
superintendents who are planning new buildings. 

R. W. Yengling, who attended the convention as super 
tendent of Youngstown Hospital, succeeded to the positi 
made vacant by the untimely death of Fred S. Bunn, wh 
work was memorialized in resolutions adopted at the conv: 
tion. It is a rather remarkable coincidence that Mr. Yer 
ling, like Mr. Bunn, first served as pharmacist at the h 
pital. 

Dr. A. W. Diack, of Detroit, was among those not pres 
at the convention. This was the first hospital meeting 
Diack has missed for: years. He should have been at this 
one, as he would have heard Dr. Warner, of Lakeside Hos- 
pital, tell how well he thinks of the Diack sterilizer con- 
trol. 

One thing which everybody at the convention enjoyed was 
the “brass tacks” way in which names were mentioned. 
Questions were frankly asked during the discussions regar’ 
ing the worth of certain products, and the questions were 
just as frankly answered by those in a position to know 

Dr. Mauk, representing the Thompson’s Malted Food Co: 
pany, of Waukesha, Wis., was an eleventh-hour exhibitor, 
but his display got to be very popular with the convent« 
before the third day, indicating that the malted milk served 
there “hit the spot.” 
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CYPRESS 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


for INrERIoR TRIM is staunch and true. 
Stands the moisture, heat and steam of 
Hospital Kitchens, has beautiful clear, 
clean grain and finishes perfectly, and is 
the absolute standard for Cutting Tables. 









THIS TRADE-MARK IS ITS IDENTIFICATION 
Ss. vg = 


M A % 
(eave Mann Rec. U.S, Par.Qrrica) 











Let our “Hospital Helps Department” aid you in 
wetting the best service use for this remarkable, 
ige-defying wood. SPECIFY it on knowledge 


which you have and which you can confirm by writ- 






ing us. 


WRITE FOR STANDARD RECIPE FOR BLACK STAIN. 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 


1278 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 
1278 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


















The “Stanley” 
Visiting Nurse’s Bag 


Invaluable for Visiting Nurses, either in Gen- 
eral or Industrial Hospital, or Welfare work. 

Made of black seal grain cowhide, heavy stock. 
The removable lining is made of black double 
coated Rubber Sheeting, fastened with rust-proof 
snaps, which permits of its being easily detached 
and cleansed. Handles turned and hand stitched. 

See that your visiting nurses are equipped with 
the “Stanley” Visiting Nurse’s Bag. 


Full description and price on application. 


STANLEY SUPPLY CO. 


Supplies and Equipment for Medical and 
~ Surgical Institutions ~ +» + 


118-120 East 25th Street. New York. 




























Hospital Superiors 
and Superintendents— 











Write for estimates to 


A. L. COSTELLO 
Hospital Department 













John-\)-Farwell Company 


CnICAGO 


IMPORTERS - MANUFACTURERS 
CONVERTERS -WHOLESALERS 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 









BLANKETS, 
FURNITURE, 
LINENS, 
SHEETING, 
CARPETS, 
RUGS and 
LINOLEUM, 
CURTAINS, 
Etc. 
























GOODS SHIPPED DIRECT 
FROM MILLS 
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HE name “Taglia- 
bue” has stood for 
thermometer quality 
through successive genera- 
tions, back to the time 
when Thermometers were 
first made in commercial 
ientiies: Hence, the 
“TELAFEVER” Ther- 
mometer represents the 






























maximum in accuracy and 







reliability. 









Moreover, the ‘‘TELAFEVER” 
is exactly what the name im- 
“tells a fever” accur- 
rately. It is guaranteed to 




















hold its maximum registration 
until shaken down for another 

















reading. 







Ask for Bulletin H-381 which illus- 
trates and describes our complete 
line of Clinical Thermometers and 
Hypodermic Syringes. 
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Per Gross Telafever 
ci Pocket Case 
Two-Minute TELAFEVER Style “D” 












In Bulk Packed 
Without in Style 



























Cases ‘“D” Cases 
No. 100 —In Hard Rubber Case.............. $132.00 $144.00 
No. 100A—In Nickel Slip Case.................. 132.00 144.00 
No. 100E—In Aluminum Chain Case........ 132.00 144.00 











One-Minute TELAFEVER 


No. 101 —In Hard Rubber Case.............. 144.00 156.00 
No. 101A—In Nickel Slip Case.. 144.00 156.00 
Yo. 101E—In Aluminum Chain Case........ 144.00, 156.00 


Half-Minute TELAFEVER 
Yo. 102 —In Hard Rubber Case.............. 156.00 168.00 


No. 102A—In Nickel Slip Case.................. 156.00 168.00 
No. 102E—In Aluminum Chain Case....... 156.00 168.00 




















































(Discounts on application) 

















“TAG-ROESCH”’ 


netomat -Manometer 


ee to give true blood 
pressure readings. Price, Net, 
$25.00. 



















Write for Bulletin H-110. 














C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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One of the smaller cities of Ohio seems to be in line for 
the 1920 convention. Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland and 
Cedar Point have entertained thus far. Why not Toledo, 
Akron, Dayton or Canton for next year? 

Fk. A. Spencer, Detroit representative of the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, was in charge of its exhibit, and 
pointed out the advantages of aluminum over other metal: 
for kitchen equipment. 

The interest displayed in the electrically lighted diagnosti: 
instruments of the American Surgical Specialty Company 
of Chicago, demonstrated that most superintendents make ; 
point of studying the equipment of the hospitals along thi 
line, in order to be able to purchase or recommend instru- 
ments that will give improved results. 

Rev. A. G. Lohman, superintendent of Deaconess Hospita 
Cincinnati, was the author of the customary resolution o 
thanks to the Cleveland hospitals, the exhibitors and the loca! 
committee. Some one suggested including Dr. Warner, th« 
retiring president, in the resolution. “AIl right, though | 
hadn't thought of it,” agreed Dr. Lohman, and the Lake 
side executive joined in the general laugh that greeted this 
sally. 

The Kimberley-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis., displayed 
Cellucotton, and it was said that the end of the war does 
not mean that this substitute for absorbent pee will be 
dropped. On the other hand, it was asserted, is so firmly 
intrenched that it is now preferred by many p et re 
gardless of the price angle. 

The election of Father Griffin to the presidency of the 
Ohio association was not only a proper promotion for 
active and conscientious officer, but likewise was a graceful 
tribute to the growing prominence of the Catholic hospitals 
in the association. The sisters were among the most num- 
erous groups represented at the Cleveland convention. 


A. W. Boysen, manager of the institution department oi 
the Coast Products Company, was on hand with an attra 
tive display of canned fruits, which were sampled by tl 
comparative few who were not already acquainted with the 
line. Mr. Boysen has the reputation of knowing more hos 
pital people than any other supply salesmen, and his evi 
dent popularity with the superintendents, especially the ladie 
indicated that this might easily be true. 

Everybody approved the re-election of Dr. E. R. Cre 
as secretary and treasurer of the association. Dr. Crew, who 
was the first president of the organization, has served we! 
and efficiently the past two years. His hospital at Dayto: 
with a capacity of over 250 beds, is one of the largest 
the state, and Dr. Crew has put it on an efficiency basis th 
reflects great credit on the management. 

Frank Fischer, manager of the hospital department oi 
Albert Pick & Co., of Chicago, was at the convention in per 
son, and met many oi his friends among the hospital people. 


The outside viewpoint, which is always worth gettin: 
was emphasized in the program, with hotel men, commerci 
laundry men and others who know of hospitals only fr 
the other side of the fence, given a chance to make sugg¢ 
tions. The fact that hospitals are open to ideas from al 
directions is the best assurance of their certain progress. 

The exhibit of the Bromley-Merseles Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the famous Crescent electric dis 
washing machines, was one of the few in action, and thx 
was usually a considerable group around the machine, seei 
just how the dishes are washed and sterilized at one oper 
tion in this machine, which was provided with a glass front 
to enable the demonstration to be made. 

Miss Lulu Graves, formerly dietitian at Lakeside, was 0: 
of the usual attendants who was missed at the conventi 
She is now doing great work as head of the dietetics d 
partment at Cornell University, and is planning a real c 
vention for the American Dietetic Association, of which she 
is president, at Cincinnati in September. 


The Toledo Cooker Company showed its new food c 
veyor at the convention. This is a new product, and h2 
attracted wide attention. J. B. Swartzbaugh, who was 
charge of the exhibit, said that a great many of these carts 
have been sold since the device was first given publicity in 
HospitaL MANAGEMENT. 


On account of the importance given to the study of laundry 
problems at the convention, attention was paid to exhil 
pertaining to this subject. These included the displays © 
the Amreican Laundry Machinery Company, Prosperity Com- 
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HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Largest American Manufacturers : y “ 
of beadiery: Haglan y v Don’t Detour, Buy Direct.” 


“Hygienic-Band” Renedons Sanitary Napkins 


are used in the largest hospitals throughout the United States and are recommended by 
physicians and nurses throughout the entire world. This alone speaks volumes for their 
quality. In an institution devoted to the sick and incapacitated only the very best, of 
course, can receive the least consideration. 


A comparison of the price of Hygienic-Band sanitary napkins with others is sufficient 
proof that the former are by far the lowest. This is possible because, from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, Hygienic-Band Seamless Sanitary Napkins are made entirely 
in our own factory. 

We receive the raw cotton and other raw materials and turn out the finished band. 
Thus you are saved ihe profits that ordinarily have to be paid on each operation. In addi- 
tion to this, large production cuts costs to the very bone. We manufacture and dispose of 
over 300,000 “‘Hygienic-Bands”’ weekiy. 

Seamless Sanitary Napkins, tied in one dozen bundles. Packed 100 dozen 
in a fibre carton. $36.00 per 100 dozen. Terms, 2, 10 or 30 days net, 
F. O. B. Fall River, Mass. Your orders are solicited. 

E. B. ESTES, PROP. 


STANDARD SPECIALTY MILLS Fall River, Mass. 
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ONCE AGAIN 


The Court has decided in favor of 
The Read Machinery Company. 
Don’t make yourself liable; be sure 
you get the original or a machine 
manufactured under our license. 


READ MACHINERY COMPANY 
YORK, PA. 


Dough Mixers—Cake Machines—Automatic Proofers—Sifting 
and Flour Handling Outfits Complete Equipments. 
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For Hospital 2 


Service, Hall’s 


Is Unexcelled 


The patient’s appetite is light, 
and must be tempted. Individual 
dishes—cooked and served in 
the same dish—have a dainty ap- 
peal. All the flavor of the food 
is there—even the appearance 
of the china itself is appetizing. 


* Halls 
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Hall’s China is a beautiful Royal Blue, 
Green or Brown. It is non-porous; sanitary; 
cannot craze; is proof against heat; leadless 























glaze. 

Pots for Tea, Coffee or Chocolate. Ram- 
ekins—Custards—Casseroles—Stew Pots — 
Egg Dishes, etc. 


For better food, better serving, and real 
economy, cook and serve in the same dish— 


Hall’s China. 


Free illustrated catalog sent upon request. 


HALL CHINA CO. 


EAST LIVERPOOL : OHIO 
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pany and J. B. Ford Company, the latter manufacturers of 
Wyandotte and other laundry supplies. 

The Engeln Electric Company, of Cleveland, showed its 
line of X-ray equipment at the convention. One of the new 
institutions in Ohio which it equipped is the Fremont Hos- 
pital. Miss Daisy Kingston, superintendent of this institution, 
attended the convention. 

Miss: Caroline L. Butterfield, superintendent of Martin’s 
Ferry, O., Hospital, was one of the popular superintendents 
seen at the convention. She has been doing such good 
work that her friends believe that she is in line for bigver 
things. 

B. Lowensfels & Co., of New York, showed an attractive 
line of linens at the convention. This was its initial exhi)ir 
at a hospital convention, but it is sure to be an important 
factor hereafter. 

Judging from the interest taken in construction problems 
at the convention, a lot of new hospital buildings are to be 
erected in Ohio in the’ immediate future. This applies par 
ticularly to the smaller cities. 

A. display which attracted unusual attention was that of 
the Cleveland Invalid Walking Chair Company, whose prod- 
uct is intended to take the place of the ordinary wiieel 
chair. The patient who is convalescing can either sit or 
walk with this chair, which is arranged so that he can sup- 
port himself as he walks. The product attracted a lot of 
attention from the superintendents. 


Minnesota Hospitals Endorse Standardization 
(Continued From Page 25) 

The remarkable results secured in the University of 
Minnesota Hospital during’ the past four years through 
the work of the dental resident and his department were 
described by Dr. W. A. Gray, whose address was supyle- 
mented by lantern slides and by talks by Drs. Haritzel 
and Kremer, who have been engaged in the work. I!!us- 
trative cases, showing amazing improvement through 
dental work on cases ordinarily not regarded as subjects 
for the dentist, were described, and the desirability of 
regular visits by the dentist to all patients in the hospital 
urged. The training of nurses in dental work, both for 
their own information and to qualify them as assistants 
to the dental resident, was suggested. The remarks of 
Drs. Hartzel and Kremer, emphasizing the connection 
between an infected mouth and other diseased conditions, 
were absorbingly interesting. 

UPSETS VENTILATION IDEAS 
One of the most practical addresses made before the 


convention was that of John R. Allen, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Minnesota, on ventila- 
tion. His general subject was the engineering prollems 
of the hospital, but, as he pointed out, ventilation and 
heating are the two chief problems, and of these two 
ventilation is the more important, as it is less under- 
stood and more often wrongly handled. Dean _\lleu 
upset virtually all of the accepted ideas on ventilation, 
especially that regarding the value of so-called fresh, or 
outside, air. This air is not necessarily good, he said, 
and opening windows does not necessarily mean good 
ventilation, especially when the temperature is low out- 
side. He explained the connection between temperature 
and humidity, and the fact that the latter governs the 
question of temperature, as far as the feeling of the body 
is concerned. 

Dean Allen stated that so far no device has been placed 
on the market capable of regulating humidity accurately, 
with reference to the needs of the ordinary home, but 
that there are excellent devices for this purpose avilable 
for hospitals. A point appreciated by most of tho hos 
pital superintendents was Dean Allen’s criticism of i?- 
stalling a $100,000 ventilating plant and then hi-ing 4 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


You cannot afford to take chances with partly 
washed dishes. They must be absolutely sterile, 
or else trouble ensues. 


With the VORTEX DISH- 
WASHING MACHINE, you 
get a simple, noiseless, 
trouble - proof dishwashing 
machine that cuts down the 
“dish-washing time more than 
half and absolutely assures 
germ-free dishes. 


Large hospitals throughout 
the country vse the VOR- 
TEX. Booklet giving further 
details sent on request. 


The Hamilton-Low Company 
145 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 














See That Your Linen 


Goes to the 
Right 


Ve 
Solve the 
Departments 


laundry 
e : problem 
You can easily 
avoid the annoy- 

ance of having lin- 

en from differ- 

ent icilaccieceicanat!* 

mixed up. 


Poanaa Indelible Ink 


T can be used on your linens, patients’ gowns and 
clothing, the uniforms of your staff, institution 
equipment; in fact, almost anything. It makes a clear 
mark that will not spread or wash out. Save trouble 
and cut down expenses by using the old reliable Pay- 
son’s Indelible Ink. In continuous service nearly a 
century. Identified by the old-fashioned red and 
yellow wrapper. 
25 cents a bottle, or 50 cents with a 
special pen for marking heavy articles. 
Order a supply today. 
Sold to Hospital Direct. Write to Makers Now. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., U. S. A. 




















Seif Propelling, Reclining, Invalid pemwe 
Chair. “U.S. ARMY STANDARD 


Bulletin A 
j O i a, O N Bulletin B 


Write for Catalog No. 26 Bulletin A or B 


VA THE COLSON CO. 


Elyria, Ohio, U. S. A. \ 
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appetizing meals 


Food that can be served fresh, hot and 
crisp to the patient makes a favorable 
appeal to his delicate appetite, thus hast- 
ening recovery. The “‘Ideal’’ Food Con- 
veyor with its many heat-insulated, closed 
compartments, conveys to the bed-side 
food having the fresh crispness of the 
oven and the toasting rack. 


“Ideal” 


Food Conveyor 


Hundreds of hospitals use the “Ideal,” 
and find they can serve cleaner, more 
appetizing meals, more quickly and with 
less cost for attendants than by the old 
method. The “‘Ideal’’ holds food for 70 
to 80 persons; it is noiseless and can be 
moved easily by one person. It is strong- 
ly built, simple and durable. It soon pays 
for itself in lessened service cost. Hos- 
pitals using it warmly endorse it. An 
illustrated book of information free on 
request. 


Toledo Cooker Co. 


Dept. 6 Ohio 


Toledo 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Problems in Hospital Administration 
Dealt With From the Practical Side 


























To THE Epitor: The Trustees of the School of Medicine 
of Emory University are contemplating the erection in ‘| 
near future of a hospital for teaching purposes. I would 
be glad if you could give me the names and locations of some 
of the most modern teaching hospitals in this country, as ; 
committee from our faculty will probably be appointed 
investigate this matter. 


W. S. Evxin, Dean. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The list of hospitals given below is by no means com- 
plete, but it includes some of the leading institutions oi 
the country which have teaching affiliations: 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University Hospital, Iowa City, Ia. 

Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

Wesley Hospital, Chicago, Il. 

California Hospital, San Francisco, Cal. 

Cooper Hospital, San Francisco Cal. 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Can. 

Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, O. 

Louisville City Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 

Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La. 

City Hospital, Charleston, S. C. 


To THE Epitor: Can you advise me as to where I can 
obtain a cook-book especially adapted for hospital use? The 
ordinary books of recipes seem hardly suited for this pur- 


pose. 
A TEXAS SUPERINTENDENT. 


An experienced hospital dietitian recommends “Prac- 
tical Cooking,” published by the Department of Domestic 
Science of the Kansas State Architectural College at \\an- 
hattan, Kan. Another good book which she makes use 
of is the Cook Book of the Boston Cooking School, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. It is the work 
of Fannie M. Farmer. “ 

Neither of these books gives latge quantities, suc! as 
are used in the hospital, but these are obtained simp!» by 


‘ multiplying by the number of portions to be served. 


To tHE Epiror: What is the best size of tray to use in 
serving patients’ meals? Also, can you tell me what material 


is best for the trays? 
A WISCONSIN SUPERINTENDENT. 


The standard tray used in many hospitals is 15x18 
inches in dimensions. It is used for full diets, and 
smaller trays are employed when liquid diets and other 
less complete menus are to be served. 

Some of the trays are made in oval shape, but the 
rectangular ones are to be preferred, and they can be illed 
to better advantage. The curve of the oval trays causes 
considerable space to be wasted. 

Some hospitals prefer aluminum trays, which are light 
in weight, but a good many institutions have take up 
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high Pressure 


ORL 


Efficient management lies in buying modern, 
time-saving equipment of proven worth. The 
satisfactory performance of the National High 
Pressure Sterilizer, in thousands of hospitals, 
laboratories, private offices and in field and base 
hospitals of the U. S. Army and Red Cross is 
proof of its ability to deliver 


eye “éc 99 . 
Sterilized “Bone-Dry”’ Dressings 
In Shortest Possible Time 
The National is simple in construction and therefore 
low in price. Occupies small space and requires but little 
care. Operates under steam pressure of 1 to 30 pounds 
t temperatures of 112 to 26Q degrees. Equipped with 
gas or gasoline burner or steam coil as required. Made 
n three sizes: 


Doctor’s $60; Medium $85; Hospital! $145 


Most good supply houses sell the Naticnal under our 
bsolute guaranty of complete satisfaction to the user. 
Order from your dealer. If he hasn't the size you want, 
rite us your requirements 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 


922 Spring Street Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


What is He Doing? 


He is using the 
dustless_ clean- 
ing method on 
a hospital floor 
with a 


“Perfection” 


floor oiler — the 
best, simplest and 
most economical 
oil floor cleaner 
on the market. 





Can be used on 
any kind of floor. 


Noiseless 
Dustless 
Efficient 


See your dealer, 
or 


Write for informa- 
tion and prices. 


The Perfection Oiler Co. 


620-621 Indiana Pythian Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


62 Dishes 
For 30 Cents 


5 Cents Per 1000 Calories 


We feel that women should be told 
the food value and economy of oats. 


The 30-cent package of Quaker Oats 
serves 62 big dishes. The same calory 
value in meats, eggs, fish and fowl will 
average ten times its cost. 


Here are some comparisons, based on 
current prices: 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 5c Veal Cutlets 57c 
Round Steak 41c Fresh Fish 60c 


The oat is also vastly better food. 
It is almost the ideal food in balance 
and completeness. 


Yet ten people can be fed on Quaker 
Oats at the cost of feeding one on meat. 


Qualkxer 
Oats 


The Queen Grains Flaked 


Quaker Oats are flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel. This 
means an extra-flavory oat dish without 
extra price. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
Chicago 
(3076) 
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All The Great Hospitals 


Are Being Hobartized 


One after the other the great hospi- 
tals are being equipped with 


ELECTRIC MIXER 
With Attachments 


because this mixer saves time in 
the hospital culinary, saves labor 
and pays for itself through its sav- 
ing in materials. 
California, Toledo and Danvers State 
Hospitals; Johns Hopkins Medical 
School; Toronto General; Mercy, Balti- 
more, and Women’s Hospital, New York, 
are just a few of the institutions which 
have installed Hobart equipment. 
The Hobart mixes bread or pie dough; 
whips cream, icing, meringue; beats eggs 
and batters; mashes potatoes; slices 
vegetables and fruits; chops meat; 
grinds coffee and spices, etc. 

Ask for illustrated booklet A. 


THE HOBART MFG. COMPANY 
47-67 PENN AVENUE TROY, OHIO 
The Kitchenaid is a small machine of the 
same type—an auxiliary in the large kitch- 
cn and complete equipment for the small 

one. 
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the use of papier maché trays, which are attractive in 
appearance and lighter than any other material. 


Supply Markets Still High 


Foreign Demand Remains in Evidence 
and Excessive Supplies Nowhere Reported 


The fact that the American Red Cross is to donate 
54,000,000 yards of gauze to American hospitals, as an- 
nounced in detail in ‘this number of HospiraL MAnace- 
MENT, should, it would seem, exercise at least some effect 
upon the general market for that material. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been the case so far. While 
it is still a trifle early to say just what the effect on the 
market will be, the undoubted strength of the demaid 
for all cotton products is relied upon by manufacturers 
and dealers to discount at once the handsome gift of the 
Red Cross. 

As a well-posted handler of gauze, cotton and other 
products for hospital use pointed out when questioned on 
this subject, the amount to be distributed, while large 
when considered as a single item, is not large when the 
amount which will go to any one hospital is concerned. 
The consumption of gauze by the hospitals is a con- 
stant and regular factor; and while it goes without say- 
ing that the 54,000,000 yards which will be given away 
will tend to reduce the demand on the open market by 
just that much, the cotton and gauze trade is not ap- 
parently wasting any time in worrying over the situation. 

In fact, in some aspects it appears that the gift is re- 
garded with real relief, as furnishing to the hospitals 
something of a reserve supply of a much-needed and at 
present very scarce material. Some of the manufacturers 
are reporting their entire production engaged for the re- 
mainder of the calendar year, and are refusing orders, 
on that basis; and, on the other hand, the foreign demand, 
so far from decreasing, is on a steadily increasing basis, 
with still more activity promised from buyers who report 
their intention of visiting this country to secure supplies 
for hospital and medical use. 


SHEETINGS, FLANNELS AND BLANKETS UP 
The general upward trend of the market for cotton 


goods has been especially marked of late in the sheeting 
department, as well as in the flannelette and blanket lines, 
all of which are exceedingly important in the hospital 
field. It is stated that some of the large mills making 
flannelettes have withdrawn prices, and thus taken tlieir 
lines entirely out of the market; while advances in all 
staple cottons have been steady. Shaker flannels, a 
staple line in this department, are up twenty per cent, 
for instance; and New England cotton blanket mills ‘ave 
announced advances ranging from five to ten per cent, 


indicating the general state of the market. 
CANNED GOODS HIGH AND SCARCE | 
Canned goods of all sorts, but especially fruits, a:¢ in 


remarkable demand, considering the fact that the summer 
season is usually relied upon to furnish enough ‘resh 
goods to relieve the pressure on the canned goods trade. 
This year, however, it seems that buyers are preparin: for 
the winter season well in advance, and are makin at- 
rangements to have their requirements covered as soon 
as possible. Thus, orders are being placed well i: ad- 
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Free To Hospitals 


From the press of Frederick Stearns 
& Company has just come a new copy- 
right booklet on 


VITAMINES 


A short treatise on the discovery, 
nature and other characteristics of these 
vital elements of nutrition. 
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Surgical Gauze 


of a standard hospital construction from 
a rapidly diminishing surplus at a price 
that will effect a noticeable financial sav- 
ing to your institution. 


The scope of this booklet is such that 
no very extended description of the 
Write now— numerous scientific investigations on 

to our most convenient office for com- this highly interesting subject can be 
plete information. = undertaken; nor are minute details as 


Lewis Manufacturing Co to methods of determination and isola- 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A F sl tion available. 


21 So. 12th St. Bryant Bldg. 
Philadelphia Kansas City, Mo. 
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Rather, Frederick Stearns & Com- 
a neiee. a nea. pany have endeavored to furnish a 
New York Oakland, Calif. = short, summarized sketch of the history, 
formation, isolation, composition and 
physiological action of these _little- 
understood food essentials, and to call 
special attention to the remarkable and 
important part they play in the growth, 
development and well-being of man. 
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For those who desire a greater in- 
sight into the knowledge of the great 
work being, done with “vitamines” in 
the field of experimental biological 
chemistry, the list of references at the 


Hospitals throughout the United conclusion of this paper will-prove of 
States are using LITTLE GIANT 
ICE BREAKERS. They crush your 
ice in one-tenth the time—waste If this booklet will prove of some 
none of it—and turn it out just as : 

small interest and worth to the busy 


fine or coarse as you wish it. Hand, ‘ 
belt power and electric machines. superintendent, we shall feel amply re- 


paid for our efforts. 





value. 


A little Giant is part of the 
equipment of ’ ~~ Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis, inn., as F . . 
a Tt er I a Address Hospital Department, 
the country. 





Frederick Stearns & Company 





WRITE FOR 
CATALOG S15. Manufacturing Pharmacists 


DETROIT, MICHIGANS 
B. L. Schmidt Company In Business Over Sixty Years 


Davenport, Iowa 
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Bordens 
MALTED MILK 





Borden’s Malted Milk is not 
only a palatable drink but a 
wholesome food—a food rich 
in nutriment and easily di- 
gested. 

It is the Improved Malted 
Milk of the exclusive Borden 
process, which combines rich 
cow’s milk and malt ferments 
so as to partially predigest the 
protein element of the milk. 
This makes it a food of supe- 
rior delicacy and digestibility, 
beneficial to all—sick, conva- 
lescent or well. 

Borden’s Malted Milk is 
branded with the name that 
for sixty-two years has repre- 
sented pure milk products. 

Samples and analysis sent 
on receipt of professional card. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED 
MILK COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Borden Building New York 
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vance of the packing season; and the demand for good; 
for immediate delivery, which of course must be ‘rom 
last year’s pack, is considerably in excess of the avail. 
able supply. 

It is predicted that unless there is a marked diminuy. 
tion in the demand, which does not seem likely, the «vail. 
able stocks in the hands of dealers will be actuall: ex. 
hausted before thé new pack, both of fruits and veveta. 
bles, becomes available. The foreign demand remains 
an extremely important factor, as a hungry Europe js 
putting its buyers out with instructions, apparent , to 
get all the food in sight, virtually regardless of price, 

WHY tS COFFEE SO HIGH? 

Many hospital buyers, as well as the general public, 
have been wondering what the reason is behind the high 
and advancing coffee market, with even the once cheaper 
grades ranging around forty cents retail. The control 
of the market, and the answer to this question, lies in 
Brazil. A frost of unexampled severity is declared to 
have done such damage to the trees that the effec: will 
be felt for several years to come, and that this effect 
is already in operation as to last year’s crop, having re- 
duced it in volume very considerably. 

Some doubt is expressed as to the seriousness of 
damage to the trees; but, as a big coffee handler admitted, 
the Brazilians, who have always been past masters in 
their manipulation of the coffee market, are at least man- 
aging to make the market look as if there was something 
affecting it, by way of a shortage, of a large demand, or 
both. As a matter of fact, it is generally known that the 
various factors operating to reduce the stocks ot coe 
in the hands of the public and of dealers during the war, 
such as the orders of the Food Administration, caused 
the accumulation of a considerable demand in. this cou- 
try; while Europe has been starved for coffee, as for 
other commodities. 

In fact, it seems that in all markets, from coi/ee to 
cotton, buyers for hospitals and other American consum- 
ers must look forward to competition from foreign !)uyers 
not only in the immediate future, but for some time to 
come. Inasmuch as this is particularly true, accor:ing to 
an analysis of European needs, of food products and of 
commodities which may be classified as urgent necessi- 
ties, hospital buyers should apparently govern themselves 


accordingly. 





U. S. Selling Gauze 


The Director of Sales of the War Department | ceived 
bids June 13 for 7,648,324 yards of gray gauze acquired for 
bandage purposes and later declared surplus. The siock 1s 
located at the plant of the Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The bulk of the material is 44x40, 381 inches 
in width. No bids for less than 500,000 yards were cot 
sidered. 


Allegheny Valley Hospital Dedicated 


The new Allegheny Valley Hospital, located in Compton, 
Pa., near Pittsburgh, was formally dedicated on May *4 
with elaborate ceremonies, including*a procession, 2 band 
concert and a program of addresses, chief of which \ as that 
of Gen. Albert J. Logan, of Pittsburgh. The hosp:‘al was 
erected at a cost of $200,000, which was raised nearly three 
years ago by a campaign for popular subscriptions in the 
Tarentum district. The building is of three stories, of fire 
proof construction, and contains ninety rooms, besides a 
number of wards, most of which were endowed by \omets 
clubs, churches and other organizations. Miss Cora ». Lash 
is. superintendent. - - 
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: : lity and value must be considered in pur- 
e at Quality 

INEN replacement is sical chasing linens for hospital use, but clean, whole- 

best. In these days of high prices, some looking linens are equally necessary to meet 

many hospitals find it a burden. the sanitary requirements. Repeated laundering 

: : and the use of antiseptics soon break down the 

You can practically double the life of delicate texture of ordinary linens and they eome 

your linens by using Refinite Perfect Soft back from the laundry worn and dingy looking. 

Water in the laundry department. With B KER L NE 

water of no hardness, there is no soap A I NS 

- wa : ; é 
curd to discolor the garments and wea Especially Made for Hospital Purposes 
en the fabric, less rubbing is necessary : : 

‘ f lens bbi are solving the textile problems of hospitals 
and the linens iis rom their tu ing throughout the United States. Baker Linens are 
soft, sweet smelling and snowy white. manufactured with the definite idea of producing 
Much less strong soaps, bleaches and strength of fabric that will withstand repeated 
blues are required, making double laundering and retain its fresh appearance. 


economy. 





We are pleased to submit estimates covering 
‘itted ; | complete textile furnishings for new hospitals or 
a Used in the boiler and pipes of your institutions and equally: glad to submit wholesale 


rs im I heating system, Refinite soft water elimi- prices and samples for replenishing present stock. 


man- | nates scale trouble; saves coal. H WwW BAKER LINEN CoO 
thi 9 J | e e e 
ee | 41 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


nd, or 
752 S, Los Angeles Street, 453 Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Boston, Mass. 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 


TRADE MARM 





Refinite is a natural mineral. It is used 
only in the Refinite Softener, a simple 
filter system. 
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Provides a clean, sanitary towel 


THE REFINITE CO. | each time. 
Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Towels Locked on Cabinet 






































apton, | aaah: ohtenne 7 different styles of cabinets in 
beautiful mahogany and oak finish. 
NEW YORK, 9 E. 40th St. SALT LAKE CITY, 524 New- ss . 
INCINNATI, 412 Traction house Bldg. Ornamental, Sanitary, Economical 
is. that Bldg. CHICAGO, 1620 Conway Bldg. J » this thine Sie bated 
wa SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Ca'l ust the thing for hospitals. 
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three i Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 703-4 Plym- Write for Complete Catalogue 
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NSTALL the complete equipment pic- 

tured above and you will find your 
laundry expense reduced to a fraction of 
its former cost. Also, you will then avoid 
the possibility of embarrassing delays 
through labor troubles. 


Let us advise you just what equip- 
ment is suited to your special needs and 
furnish you an estimate. 


American Ironing Machine Cc. 


Hospital Department 


170 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








KEEP PROPER 
RECORDS 


Our forms used in 


A Thousand Hospitals 
The Foundation for a proper recording 

system should include the following: 

Admission Card, 

History Sheet, 

X-Ray Finding, 

Laboratory Report 

Clinical. Chart, 

Bedside Notes, 

Doctor’s Order Sheet, 

Summary Card, 


Obstetrical History 
Labor Record. 

These records are an essential part of 
Hospital work, and contain valuable in- 
formation as well as a detailed report of the 
service rendered to a patient. 

Our Catalog No. 5 contains the above 
forms in large variety, write for it. 


Hospital Standard Publishing 


Company 
31S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Minnesota Hospitals Endorse Standardization 
(Continued on Page 64) 

$75-a-month man to run it, results in such cases being 

naturally poor. 

A discussion of nursing education, by Miss Carri 
Eppley, R. N., superintendent of nurses at the Min 
apolis City Hospital, and in papers on the same subjcc 
by Miss M. A. Crown, R. N., and Miss Marian L. V 
nier, R. N., revealed a unanimous emphasis upon 
need for removing from pupil nurses the necessity 
doing an excessive amount of menial work, or, in f 
of any work calculated to interfere with study and \ 
proper hours of rest and recreation. A home-like atn 
phere in the nurses’ homes and rooms, and better pro 
vision for reasonable recreation, was suggested as the 
possible solution for the threatened shortage of studeits, 

Miss Vannier’s remarks on the operation of the eight- 
hour law for nurses in California were heard with the 
closest attention, in view of the possibility that similar 
legislation may be asked in Minnesota. She said that 
properly arranged as to hours on duty, a force of nurses 
no larger than that required under the ten-hour system, 
with a half day off, is required, although she admitted 
that some executives say one-fourth more nurses are 
required, 

Dr. Ancker interposed vigorous objection to any leg- 
islative change in the hours for nurses, declaring that 
his institution has trained 1,500 nurses, and that he has 
yet to see any nurse broken down by long hours or 
arduous service. He suggested that in future where 
such measures are proposed all members of the Associ- 
ation should make it their business to attend legislative 
meetings in order to protect their interests. It appeared, 
according to Mr. Olson, that the Labor Bureau of Min- 
nesota introduced a 48-hour bill for application to nurses, 
and that the executive committee of the Minnesota Hos- 
pital Association intervened with a 56-hour bill as an 
alternative. Out of this discussion developed a motion 
by Mr. Olson, which was adopted, that no amendment 
to the present nursing laws of Minnesota be prepared 
without consultation between committees of the Minne- 
sota State Nurses’ Association, the Minnesota League of 
Nursing Education, the State Medical Society and the 
Minnesota Hospital Association. 

ON EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

More upon the eight-hour law, from one thoroughly 
convinced of its universal desirability, came from Miss 
Eliza Evans, secretary of the Minnesota Minimum \Vage 
Commission. Miss Evans, an able speaker, refused to 
admit that professional or other necessities should have 
consideration paramount to the absolute limitation of 
labor to eight hours out of the twenty-four; but she had 
to defend herself from numerous questions from the floor, 
pointing out practical difficulties approaching the insut- 
mountable as far as hospital service is concerned in 
applying the eight-hour law, as well as the fact that the 
doctor, the hospital superintendent and others int rately 
connected with hospital service and the care of t'e sick 
cannot possibly limit their work to eight hours, °F any 
other period. 

As chairman of the Association’s Legislative Con 
mittee, Mr. Olson reported on several measures which 
were before the Minnesota legislature during the year, 
including one introduced by his committee inten ‘led 0 
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|'GOWNS THAT CAN BE WASHED 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Color will not fade—Seams will not rip. 
Maintains perfect shape and fit. 
Hospitals save money by using 

BETZ GUARANTEED GOWNS 
2R3164. French Operating Apron. Water- 
proof, with Cape. Kimono sleeves. Very light 
weight but strong and durable. Can be carried in 
the coat pocket. 45 in. long, with snap fasteners. 








Nurses’ Uniforms 


Be sure to give bust measure. Sizes 34 to 46. 
2R3140. One Piece Uniform, made of durable 
gingham. Blue and white stripes. Each 








2R3141. One Piece Uniform. Has Gibson tuck 
front and back with long surgical sleeves, six 
buttoned cuff, five gored aes backed skirt. Blue 
chambray. Each 
Dozen .... 
2R3142. This uniform comes in the regulation three cord sheviindeie stripe. 
est quality. Back of waist plain, front has two tucks, surgical sleeves, five gored 
panel back skirt. Each. $ 4. 
Dosa . 
2R3148. White ‘Ballo made of fine barnsley cloth. 
Gibson tuck, five gored panel back. Each 
Dozen 


FRANK S. BETZ CO., Hammond, Ind. 


Chicago Salesrooms, 30 E. Randolph St., 3rd Floor 









































CAUTION Does your technic minimize the exposure of your Dressings and 

Towels after sterilization? If not, the K. S. Sterilizing Drums will 
solve the problem. They close dust- ee 
proof and are securely sealed by a spe- 


cial device. They are strongly con- 
structed to withstand hard usage. 


Send for Bulletin 168, Sterilizing 
Drums. 





The Kny-Scheerer Corporation 


The largest manufacturers of surgical requirements 


404-410 West 27th Street NEW YORK 


Weore the sole manufacturers of the Genuine Hawley Fracture Table and the Genuine Albee Operative Bone Sets. Send for new illustrated booklets. 
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Hospital, Institution 
and Home Blankets 


YewBremenBlanket 


Superintendents: 
Send us your specifications 


and write for estimates on 
your requirements. 


Wool Blankets 


Kuenzel Mills Company 


New Bremen, Ohio 





Home Comfort 
and Elegance 


Neither expense nor ingenuity has 
been spared to make this the highest class 
hotel in the middle west. Home comfort 
and elegance are admirably combined at 


Che Sinton 
fintel 


Cincinnati’s famous 
medical institutions, as 
well as other points of 
interest, are easily and 
quickly accessible. 





Our cuisine is noted for its excellent re- 
freshments, appetizingly served. 


The Sinton Hotel 


Management JOHN L. HORGAN 
CINCINNATI 




















apply to hospitals the hotel laws regarding “beating” 
bills (this failing to pass) and another also introduced 
by the committee, which passed, removing the former 
limit of $100 for medical and hospital service in com- 
pensation cases, and perscribing no limit whatever on a 
proper showing. ‘A measure authorizing towns and coun- 
ties to employ public health nurses, and another autiior- 
izing towns and counties to receive hospitals as gifts 
and to levy taxes to support them, were also referre: to 
by Mr. Olson as enactments of interest. 

At the Thursday evening session, which followed the 
informal dinner referred to, the business of the con- 
vention was wound up. Dr. A. T. Laird, who recently 
returned after eight months overseas in tuberculosis work, 
described some of his experiences in France while the 
balloting for officers was on. The election resulted as 
follows: 

President, Col. L. B. Baldwin, superintendent Univer- 
sity Hospital, Minneapolis; first vice-president, Dr. P. M,. 
Hall, of Walker; second vice-president, Mrs. S. H. 
Knight, of Asbury Hospital, Minneapolis; third vice- 
president, Miss Naomi Johnson, Red Wing City Hos- 
pital; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Haugen, St. Paul Hos- 
pital; executive committee, Dr. A. B. Ancker, superin- 
tendent St. Paul City and County Hospital; Miss Bertha 
Matlick, superintendent Hillcrest Hospital, Minneapolis, 
and Dr. A. T. Laird, superintendent Nopeming Sana- 
torium, Nopeming, Minn. 

Duluth was selected as the place of the 1920 mecting, 
which will be next June, the exact date to be chosen 
later. Resolutions were adopted endorsing standardiza- 
tion, as indicated above, and thanking Miss Lydia H. 
Keller for her efficient work as secretary-treasurer, es- 
pecially in view of her impending departure for China. 





Plans for Williamsburg Hospital 


Instead of a seven-story building, as originally planned, 
the new Williamsburg Hospital, to be erected at [riggs 
avenue and South Ninth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be of 
five stories, and the building will be so arranged that wings 
can be readily added when more space is required. One of 
the reasons for the change was the increased cost of building 
since the structure was first planned. Instead of about $250 
a- room, as at first estimated, the cost will be $250,000 for 
100 beds, as planned. Walter Gretsch has been acting as 
chairman of the building committee. Work is to be start- 
ed in July. 


Dr. Ofner Leaves Byron Sanitariun 


Dr. Lester Ofner, superintendent of the Irene Byron Tu- 
berculosis Sanitarium, of Allen County, Ind., has r igned 
his position on account of the state of his health, after 
acting for only five months. His resignation was a epted 
with regret. His successor -has not been appointed Dr. 
Ofner will probably return to his home in Chicago an take 
some time to recuperate before making other plans. 


Hutchinson Methodist After $150,000 


A campaign to secure $150,000, for the purpose of e¢ ecting 
a complete new hospital, has been started by the H tchin- 
son (Kans.) Methodist Hospital, as the institution. whi ch 
was founded in 1892 as a private hospital by the I:te Dr. 
Stewart, has entirely outgrown its buildings and ot!er 1a 
cilities. The plans call for a fireproof building with 1°) priv 
ate rooms, a contagious ward, at least two general op rating 
rooms, a maternity ward, complete X-ray and_ laboratory 
equipment, and other features of the most modern cesct!P- 
tion. 











